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THE FAIR-HAIRED ALDA. 



CHAPTER I. 

"alda shall have the jewels, and you 
shall have her." 

Everyone in London kncwa the houses in 
Berkeley Square — how large they are, how- 
handsome, and how expensive. To live 
in one of them is to be accredited rich, 
fashionable, and perhaps happy. But happi- 
ness which can exist, when necessary, on 
" bread-and-cheese and kisses," is frightened 
away by the sight of two people with a super- 
TOL. I. L 
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abundance ot wealth and not suflScient depend- 
ence on each other for those little hourly 
attentions that make up the sum of domestic 
felicity. 

This was the case with Mr. and Mrs. Capel. 
They were the possessors of a large private 
fortune, and lived in one of the aristocratic 
mansions I have alluded to, but their riches 
were the only things they shared in common. 
They went on their separate ways without 
confidence in or sympathy for one another, and 
cqjisequently their marriage had proved to be 
about the most unsatisfactory arrangement 
they could have entered into. 

It was a bright, beautiful morning in July, 
in the very height of the London season, at 
the time my story opens, and Mr. Capel was 
pacing up and down his library, restless and 
evidently excited ; but he never dreamt of 
summoning his wife to share or soothe his dis- 
quietude. On the contrary, he was inwardly 
thanking heaven that she was not by his side 
to annoy him with her fears, prognostications, 
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and surraisod, when the door opened to admit 
her flushed and anxious face. She was a tall, 
thin woman, with a peevish and scared ex- 
pression of countenance. In her younger days 
she might have boasted of a certain type of 
elegant beauty, but it had long departed under 
the influence of sickness and discontent. Her 
handsome husband — handsome still, although 
fifty years of age — just turned his head 
towards her as she appeared, but did not dis- 
continue his walk up and down the library. 

" Mr. Capel," exclaimed the wife, " what can 
be the matter ? It is past ten, and the carriage 
has not yet returned." 

" Well, of course it has not returned 1 Do 
you suppose that I don't know that ? — also 
that no surmises on your part will make it 
return an instant sooner than is possible T 

" But it is half-past ten," repeated the lady, 
in the aimless manner in which silly people 
will repeat facts that are patent to the world, 
" and the boat was to have arrived at Dover 
at half-past four, and they ought certainly to 
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have been at the station by half-past 



six." 



*• Well, they certainly could not have been 
at the station by half-past six," replied Mr. 
Capel, '* and therefore the boat must have been 
delayed." 

" It is so very alarming," continued Mrs. 
Capel, " and when they ought to have arrived 
yesterday, too, and having heard nothing of 
the reason, makes one fancy all sorts of horrible 
things. I do wish you could do something to 
relieve my anxiety on the subject." 

*^ Good heavens I" he exclaimed tartly, 
" what do you want me to do ? If I had fol- 
lowed your advice I should have been sitting 
in the carriage at the station since six o'clock 
this morning. The girl will come to no harm. 
She is in safe enough hands." 

" Ah, that's what you say," returned Mrs. 
Capel, witheringly, "but what guarantee 
have I that you are right ? A mother cannot 
sit down with folded hands when her child 
may be at the bottom of the sea." 
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" Then why don't you go down to Dover 
yourself, and find out the reason of the delay f ' 
demanded her husband. " For my own part, 
I'd rather you were anywhere than with me. 
You drive me wild by your absurd fancies." 

The only answer he received to his remark 
was conveyed by the shutting of the door. 
Mrs. Capel had taken him at his word, and 
left him once more to himself. 

But not for long, for, five minutes later, a 
knock upon the hall-door, that brought half-a- 
dozen faces to the front windows, in anticipa- 
tion of its being the herald of the looked- for 
carriage, proved to be only the advent of an 
early visitor. 

*' Lord Sidney Carleton wishes to speak with 
you, sir,'* said a servant, entering the library. 

A gesture of decided impatience escaped 
Mr. Capel as he heard the name, but he only 
answered, briefly : 

" Show Lord Sidney in." 

In another moment the visitor appeared. 
He was a stately-looking, middle-aged man. 
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very tall and thin, with grizzled saudy hair, 
blue eye, high cheekbones, and a peculiar 
courtesy in his mode of salutation. Yet he 
entered the room with all the familiarity of an 
old friend. 

** Ha, Capel, my dear fellow I" he exclaimed, 
** how is this ? She has not yet arrived ?" 

** No, but we expect the carriage to return 
with her every moment. I conclude they must 
have missed the mid-day boat yesterday, but 
it was very neglectful of Mrs. Elliot not to 
have telegraphed to me." 

" Extremely so ! But nothing happened to 
the boat itself, for Johnstone crossed by it." 

" Oh no ; I am not in the least uneasy. 
Mrs. Capel, of course, fidgets me to death with 
surmises that Alda has been drowned or run 
away with ; but I am too philosophical to share 
her dismal forebodings. The child will turn up 
right enough before dinner-time ; but the boat 
is certainly late." 

*' It is indeed ! How impatient you must 
be to see her, Capel I As for myself, I've tried 
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hard to keep away from your door all the 
morning, but I couldn't help coming in. When 
am I to have my first interview with her ? 
Shall it be this evening T 

Mr. Capel looked at the grey-haired man, 
who, with his small keen eyes and thin-lipped 
mouth, had so little the appearance of a lover 
about him, with a mixed feeling of pity and 
surprise. What mischievous fate was this 
which had made Lord Sidney Carleton for the 
last four years turn from the advances of some 
cf the most desirable women of the day, to 
run after the shadow of his fair-haired 
daughter Alda, a girl nearly thirty years his 
junior, without any knowledge of the world, 
and who had been shut up hitherto in a board- 
ing school at Rouen ? 

" No, not this evening," he said decisively, 
when he had finished his survey. *^ I must 
have a little talk with you upon this matter, 
Sid. You will frighten the child with your 
impetuosity." 

" You have no idea of going back from your 
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promise, Capel ?" exclaimed Lord Sidney, in a 
voice of alarm. 

" Most certainly not, on my word of honour 
as a gentleman ! But you seem to forget that 
Alda knows nothing of the plan." 

'* I thought, perhaps, that her mother would 
have prepared her for it." 

** Mrs. Capel knows as little as her daughter. 
Had she done so, the news would have been 
the property of half London by this time. 
When you have been married as long as I have, 
Carleton, you will have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that your wife is the last person to con- 
fide in." 

*^ I hope not," ejaculated Lord Sidney, as his 
thoughts flew to the fair-haired Alda. 

*^ Any way, one is as ignorant of our scheme 
as the other. It is true that I have written 
more than once to my daughter during the 
past year, urging upon her both the high 
position she will be called upon to fill as my 
only child and heiress, and my hopes that 
she will form a suitable and exalted alliance ; 
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but I have not mentioned your* name. She 
will, therefore, require a little preparation. J 
shall approach the subject, however, on the 
very first opportunity ; you may depend upon 
that." 

" And till then I must say nothing T 
** I certainly think it would be ill-advised 
to do so." 

" Have you any doubts, Capel, of the issue T 
" I have not. Alda is my own child, and 
must see the advantages of the brilliant offer 
you make her. But she has also inherited my 
temper, which is rather high, and might resent 
the idea of having had her hand disposed of 
without being previously consulted. I feel, 
therefore, that I am the proper person to 
broach the subject to her." 

** If she refuses her consent my life will be a 
wreck," exclaimed Lord Sidney, in a despon- 
dent tone. 

If he had surmised that she might turn out 
to be an Ethiopian, her father could not have 
looked more astonished. 
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*'My dear Sid, you are talking nonsense. She 
will not refuse you. You may make your mind 
quite easy on that point. It is far more likely 
that her maturity will not fulfil the promise 
of her youth, though her last photograph does 
certainly present the appearance of a very 
refined and elegant girl." 

'^ It is perfect," replied his friend, enthusi- 
astically ; " and as for the chance of any dis- 
appointment, Capel, why, you know that I 
have worshipped the girl from her infancy, 
and that, as soon as ever she approached 
womanhood, I confided to you my earnest wish 
to make her my wife." 

" I know that you acted in the most honour- 
able manner possible," said Mr. Capel, as he 
clasped his hand ; *' that, when Alda was only 
fifteen, you proposed for her to me, and that 
I, considering the disparity in your ages at 
that period too great, but being unwilling to 
lose you for a son-in-law, sent my daughter to 
finish her education abroad, until such time 
as she should be old enough to be wooed and 
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won. Well, my dear Carleton, that time has 
now arrived. Alda is nineteen, and ready to 
be introduced into society. For the last four 
years she has been leading a most secluded 
life under the strictest surveillance ; therefore 
we may be certain that the coast is clear, and 
I promise you that she shall not enter into any 
of the amusements of fashionable life — where 
she may encounter those who might prove 
your rivals — until she is your affianced bride." 

" Or my wife/' interrupted Lord Sidney, 
eagerly. " If she consents to marry me, Capel, 
what reason can there be for delay ?" 

" None whatever, my dear fellow, and on 
all accounts it will be the best plan. That is 
a settled thing, therefore. Miss Alda Capel 
shall not enter society until she does so as 
Lady Sidney Carleton. I am too mindful of 
the obligations I owe to you to thwart your 
wishes in any respect; but I fear you will 
have a very unsophisticated specimen of beauty 
to present to the world." 

" The sweetest specimen the world has ever 
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seen," exclaimed the lover enthusiastically, as 
he drew a framed photograph from his pocket, 
and gazed at it. *^ She is very like you, 
Capel, and yet what a lovely woman she is ! 
Look at those glorious eyes, those masses of 
hair, that sensitive mouth, the shape of the 
queenly little head ! She would embellish 
and beautify a throne." 

^'Take care you do not exaggerate her 
charms," laughed the father. *^ She is a very 
pretty creature, I acknowledge, and last time 
I .visited Rouen I thought her vastly im- 
proved ; but she is only an inexperienced, 
simple little girl, remember. She can be 
nothing more at her age, and from the life of 
total privacy that she has led." 

" So much the better," said Lord Sidney. 
'' She will be all my own to form and mould 
as I please. I am sick to death of the over- 
dressed, made-up, mercenary women of the 
present day." 

'* Well, you will have nature and simplicity 
with a vengeance in Alda for a change. And 
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now, my dear fellow, don't think me rude if I 
ask you to leave me. We have been friends 
too long to stand on ceremony with one an- 
other, and I think it best the child should 
meet us alone." 

" But when shall I hear that she has arrived, 
Capel? I shall be on thorns until I know 
that ray darling is safe at home. Shall I go 
down to the station and inquire the reason of 
the delay T 

" By no means. Had anything been wrong 
Mrs. Elliot would have been sure to telegraph 
to me. Depend upon it, they have only 
missed the boat through being, like all women, 
imprudent." 

" If I must go, then, may I leave this be- 
hind me T inquired Lord Sidney, as he placed 
a morocco case upon the table. '^Perhaps, 
when you have broached the subject of our 
marriage to your sweet Alda, a little present 
from her future husband may not come in 
inappropriately." 

Mr. Capel opened the case. It contained a 
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necklet and earrings of emeralds and diamonds. 
Although a wealthy man himself, he felt his 
friend's generosity so much that the tears 
nearly came into his eyes. The sight of 
emeralds and diamonds is apt to have that 
effect sometimes upon the papas who have 
daughters to exchange for them. We are 
never so rich in this world as not to be open 
to the offer of a little more. 

''Make up your mind easy, Sid,'' he ex- 
claimed, as he again grasped his visitor s hand . 
''Alda shall have the jewels, and you shall 
have her." 

Yet, as the friend of his youth turned to 
leave the libraiy, and Mr. Capel marked how 
thin his hair was, what a stoop there was in 
his high shoulders, and how stiffly he walked, 
he wondered for the first time if he should 
encounter any difficulty with his innocent, 
unsophisticated daughter. 

** Carleton has certainly not worn as well as 
I have," he thought, as he contemplated his 
own handsome features and abundant head 
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of hair in the looking-glass. *^ Let me see ! I 
was fifty last birthday, so he must be about 
forty-eight. T wonder if it is this absurd in- 
fatuation of his about our Alda that has given 
him those crow's-feet. He is certainly most 
anxious on the subject. Well, well, he shall 
have her at any cost. I shall not give the 
child the option of a choice. I shall tell her 
the thing's settled and must be, and, if she is a 
little startled at first, the emeralds, and dia- 
monds, and bonbons, and love-making will soon 
reconcile her to the idea. Bah ! she is but a 
woman, after all, and should be thankful to 
have her future lot in life decided upon so 
easily and pleasantly for her. She'll be the 
luckiest girl this season." 

While Mr. Capel was thus ruminating on his 
daughter's matrimonial prospects, Mrs. Capel 
was occupied in one of the bedrooms of the 
house, putting a touch which was quite uti- 
needed here and there lo the arrangement oC. 
the furniture, whilst a housemaid, standing 
at the door, armed with broom and duster^ 
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was watching her mistress's proceedings rather 
indignantly, as though they reflected on her 
own care and diligence. And, indeed, the 
room required attention from no one, for it had 
evidently been just newly furnished. 

The hangings to the bed and windows were 
of pale blue cretonne chintz, embellished with 
a design of water-lilies, and the toilet-table, 
which was covered with a profusion of articles 
in silver, and glass, and ivory, was draped 
;v'ith blue satin and lace to correspond. 

Mrs. Capel had just placed a white satin 
pincushion, trimmed with old point — ^the work 
of her own hands — in the centre of this lu!xu- 
rious dressing-table, and the housemaid was 
compelled to forget her professional pique in 
her admiration. 

** Well, if ever I did, ma'am, see a more 
beautifuller pincushion ! And you made it 
^11 yourself, too ! Well, I never ! It's fit for 
a bride, a.nd nothing else; and that's what our 
young lady will be before many months are 
over her head, I'll be bound." 
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** Heaven forbid T* cried the mother, hastily. 

She waa one of those weak, silly women who 
talk confidentially to their servants whenever 
it suits their convenience to do so, and then 
tarn round with the greatest indignation when 
they find that their own words are used 
against them. 

** I could not make up my mind to part 
with her for a long time yet, Morris," con- 
tinued Mrs. Capel. *' I haven't seen her 
now for two whole years, you know, and I feel 
as if I should never be able to give her up 
again to anybody." 

*' For two years 1 Well, I never 1" ex- 
claimed the housemaid. ^^ A.nd your only 
child, too. I wonder you could submit to it, 
ma'am.'* 

Mrs. Capel sighed deeply. 

"Ah, Morris, you never know what you 
may have to submit to until you're married. 
If I had had my way. Miss Alda would never 
have left home; but gentlemen are very de- 
termined, and her papa had quite made up 

VOL. T. 2 
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his mind that she should be educated 
abroad." 

** Well, ma'am, it's over now, and you will 
have the young lady back again before thQ sun 
sets ; and I'm sure, if she is anything like 
what Mr. Parkinson used to tell us, she must 
be one of the most beautiful young ladies that 
eyes have ever seen." 

*' Oh, she is, Morris ; and as good as she is 
beautiful. But I do wish the carriage would 
return. Every minute seems an hour whilst 
one is waiting like this." 

" Yes, ma'am, it do. And I don't hold by 
that boat-travelling myself. There allays 
seems to be a haccident somewhere or other ; 
and trains is as bad." 

*' Oh no, there cannot have been an acci- 
dent, or we should have been sure to hear of 
it," rejoined her mistress, hastily. " But you 
had better go about your other work now, 
Morris ; there is nothing left for you to do 
here." 

When the servant had left the room, Mrs. 
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Capel took a seat by the open window, and 
began to ponder on what she had said. It 
had been a sore trouble to her when her 
daughter Alda had been sent to school at 
Rouen, and she heard that she was not to 
come home again even for the holidays. 

She had remonstrated with her husband on 
that occasion, and pointed out to him the in- 
justice of such a proceeding to the mother of 
an only child ; and when she found that her 
remonstrances had no effect, she had tried 
whining, Jind crying, and complaining, until 
she had made him angry, and he had refused 
to discuss the subject with her any 
further. 

So, to that day, she had no idea of the real 
reason that had induced Mr. Cape] to keep 
Alda so strictly at her foreign school. 

Whilst the husband in the library was con- 
templating the prospect of an immediate 
settlement for his daughter, the wife in the 
bedroom was hugging the belief to her breast 

that her child was coming home to live with 

9 9 
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her, and be the companion and comfort of her 
old age. 

Not that she was so foolish as to believe 
that her beautiful Alda would never marry, 
but she trusted the event was far off, and that 
when it occurred it would not separate them. 

For the last four years Mrs. Capel had beeri 
living in the prospect of meeting her daughter 
again ; all her hopes had been directed towards 
that one object: and had she known of the 

designs her husband had of transforming her 
at once into Lady Sidney Carleton she v^ould 
have been in despair. 

As she contemplated the artistically finished 
bedroom in which she sat, with its beautiful 
colour and rich fittings, she thought how de- 
lighted her Alda would be with the nest she 
had prepared for her, and what a contrast it 
would prove to the somewhat meagre comforts 
she had enjoyed at her continental school. 

She pictured her daughter's surprise ^nd 
gratitude when sh^ learned that it was to her 
mother's forethouofht she owed all these 
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luxuries, and how she would wait upon that 
mother's wishes and pleasure in return. 

It was a selfish way of contemplating the 
work she had done to be looking beforehand 
for the reward that should follow it ; but Mrs. 
Capel was an essentially selfish person, more 
80, indeed, than the majority of self-seekers in 
this ungenerous world. 

It was now two years since she had even 
seen her daughter, and then her visit to 
Rouen had been but a flying one, for Mr. 
Capel's chief object in forbidding Alda's re- 

turn home until the time he had appointed 
had been to prevent her mind being filled 
with foolish notions of love and marriage, 
which he feared her mother s company and 
conversation were apt to promulgate. 

So that Mrs. Capel was still thinking of 
Alda as the slight girl of seventeen who had 
come flying to kiss her at the last meeting, 
with her golden hair streaming down her 
shoulders, when the family carriage, followed 
by a cab laden with luggage, came rolling 
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majestically into Berkeley Square, and she 
realised, with a sudden overwhelming sense 
of excitement, that her long-expected 
daughter had returned home at last. 





CHAPTER ir. 

" WHERE DID YOU GET THAT PICTDEE, PAPA 1" 

As the carriage stopped at the door, and 
the footman's thundering knock resounded 
through the house, Mr. Capei did not con- 
sider it beneath his dignity to walk into the 
hall to receive the new arrivals. 

He was not particularly attached to his 
daughter, but he expected to be very proud 
of her, and he owed a certain amount of defe- 
rence to the lady, Mrs. Elliot, who had 
undertaken the charge of Miss Capel until 
she should have delivered her into her parents' 
hands. 

As the carriage steps were let down, a tall, 
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giaceful figure, closely veiled, first descended 
them, and entered the hall. 

** Mrs. Elliot, I presume T said Mr. Capel, 
insinuatingly. 

** Why, don't you know me, papa ? I am 
Alda," replied a musical voice, and, lifting 
her dark veil, the girl bent forward to kiss her 
father. 

*' My dear Alda ! Is this actually you V he 
demanded, in a tone of the utmost surprise. 

He, too, had been dreaming of the sylph- 
like creature, half child, half girl, that he had 
seen last, and was quite unprepared to meet 
so completely formed a woman as now stood 
before him. 

'^ Who else should it be papa V she 
answered quickly. "But Mrs. Elliot is 
waiting for your assistance and invitation to 
-enter the house.'* 

And in another minute Mr. Capel was con- 
ducting a little dark- haired, voluble lady into 
the library, whither his daughter had pre- 
ceded them. 
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** 1 am sure I can't imagine what you have 
been thinking has become of us all this time," 
Mrs. Elliot was saying, as they entered ; **and 
I sincerely trust Mrs. Capel and yourself have 
not been too much alarmed by the delay. But 
1 could not tell till the last moment yesterday 
whether we should be able to cross by the 
mid-day boat or not.*' 

** How did it all happen?" asked Mr. Capel. 
'* We expected you to arrive, as you are aware, 
yesterday, and the carriage went to meet you. 
Did you miss the steamer T 

** You must ask Miss Capel about that," 
replied Mrs. Elliot, laughing. " I wash my 
hands of all blame. I was punctual to my 
appointment, but the young lady never turned 
up till it was too late to start. That is all I 
know of the matter." 

Mr. Capel turned to his daughter inquiringly. 
She had pulled down her thick veil again, but 
her voice was strangely agitated as she at- 
tempted to give liim an explanation of the 
mystery. 
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'* Madame Richabaut sent me from Rouen 
under the charge of Mademoiselle Varennes^ 
the head teacher, papa ; and our watches were 
wrong, or something, because we thought we 
should have time for a little walk at Calais, 
but when we joined Mrs. Elliot at the hotel 
we found that the boat had already started.'^ 

" For about three hours," said Mrs. Elliot, 
laughing again. ** Yes, those watches must 
decidedly want looking to. Now, had the 
mademoiselle been a monsieur, I should not 
have been so much surprised at the mistake. I 
should have telegraphed at once, Mr. Capel, 
to relieve your anxiety when I found we could 
not leave Calais till the night mail ; but in my 
flurry and excitement I stupidly misunder- 
stood Miss Capel to have done so, and never 
discovered my mistake till we were aboard 
together. However, here she is, safe and 
sound, at last, and I hope you are satisfied. 
She tells me it is actual ly two years since she 
met you and her mamma. Did you expect to 
see so tall a young lady ? I confess I was 
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rather astonished myself. I had fancied from 
Madame Richabauts description that Miss 
Capel was almost a child. Still, some girls di> 
spring up unconscionably fast, don't they? And 
perhaps it is all the better, for it does not do 
to be too simple and backward in this wicked, 
go-ahead world." 

Whilst Mrs. Elliot rattled on after this 
fashion, Mr. Capel was contemplating his 
daughters face and figure. He cared very 
little for the delay in their arrival, nor for the 
reason that had occasioned it. But he was 
well content to see that his daughters 
maturity had fulfilled every promise of her 
childhood. 

Alda had laid aside her mantle and bonnet 
by this time, with the disfiguring veil, and her 
father thought he had never seen a more lovely 
woman. Her golden hair, now gathered closely 
about her head, had assumed a rich, burnished 
tint, and her deep brown eyes, which had an 
amber light behind them, glowed like living 
gems. 
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Add to these charms a white skin, rounded 
limbs, and clear complexion, well-cut features, 
and delicate rose-tinted lips, and you may 
form some idea what Alda Capel looked like 
to her delighted father. 

** If Sid were only the eldest son," he 
thought, '* what a Marchioness of Breadfort 
«he would have made !" 

Mrs. Elliot saw and understood his pleasure. 

" Well, what do you think of her, Mr. 
Capel ?" she exclaimed. ** She is not such a 
bad-looking girl after all, is she V 

" I confess that her rapid growth has taken 
me considerably by surprise," he answered. 

" Did you think I was going to stand still 
for two years, papa 1" demanded Alda, with a 
vivid blush. 

" No, my dear, of course not. Still, I scarcely 
expected to find you so much of a woman ; 
but, after all, you are nineteen, and many girls 
are not only out in society by that time, but 
married into the bargain." 

*' Well, I am glad you ar^ not disappointed 
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in your daughter's appearance," said Mrs. 
Elliot. " And now, having delivered her safely 
into your hands, you must allow me to proceed 
on my journey, or my friends will become an- 
xious on my account." 

" But you will not go, my dear madam. 1 
trust, without seeing Mrs. Capel. She will be 
most anxious, I am sure, to thank you in 
person for the extreme kindness you have 
shown in taking charge of her daughter." 

" If you will let me put off that pleasure to 
another day I should be obliged to you, Mr. 
Capel, for we are so late already I am very un- 
willing to make any further delay." 

"But where is mamma all this time?" 
inquired Alda. "I have thought every moment 
she would be here." 

" I believe she is at home, my dear; but in the 
excitement of your arrival, I have positively 
forgotten to inquire. I will ring at once, how- 
ever, and tell them to let her know that you 

are here." 

>^ 

" And, meanwhile, I will make my escape," 
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said Mrs. Elliot, rising, " for I am sure Mrs. 
Capel will thank me for leaving her alone with 
her daughter the first day. Good-bye, my 
dear Alda. We shall meet again before long, 
I have no doubt ; and don't be too late for the 
next boat you wish to start by. Adieu, my 
dear sir. Pray give my compliments to Mrs. 
Capel, and don t think of accompanying me to 
the door." 

But Mr. Capel, who was noted for his atten- 
tions to the fair sex, insisted upon conducting 
his visitor through the hall, and making her 
continue her journey in the carriage he had 
sent to meet the ladies at the station. 

When he returned to the library, he found 
Mrs. Capel had just entered it. She had been 
perfectly aware of her daughter's arrival, but, 
great as her anxiety was to embrace her 
again, her pride had induced her to remain 
upstairs until Alda sought her of her own 
accord. 

Now, however, that the stranger had de- 
parted, curiosity and natural affection overcame 
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every other feeling, and she condescended to 
seek the girl's presence. 

She was no less surprised than her husband 
at the great alteration in her daughter's 
appearance ; but she had no time to think of 
anything but the cry with which Alda greeted 
Jier arrival, as she fell into her mother s arms, 
and clung about her neck. 

"My dear, dear child I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Capel, as she strained her to her breast, 
" what a pleasure to have you home again ! 
But you mustn't cry, my dear I There is 
nothing but happiness before you now ; but 
perhaps you are tired, poor darling, and 
hungry into the bargain. If Mr. Capel had 
any consideration, he would have ordered up 
breakfast or luncheon at once. Which shall 
it be, my dear ? Or will you come up to your 
bedroom and lie down for an hour first ? Just 
make your own choice. It shall be exactly as 

you wish." 

*' Neither, thank you, dear mamma I'" said 
Alda, as she released herself from her mother s 
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embrace. "I am neither hungry nor tired. 
I slept all night, and had breakfast at Dover. 
But if you like it, I will go up to my bedroom, 
and wash my face and hands ; the only thing I 
have a fancy for just now being cold water." 

'* Of course 1 So refreshing after a journey! 
Mr. Capel might have thought of it before. 
It would have been my first proposal had you 
come straight upstairs to me." 

" But I did not know that you were upstairs, 
mamma; and I was obliged to stay to introduce 
Mrs. Elliot to papa." 

'* Ah, that chattering woman I I heard her 
voice all the way upstairs. It was she who 
prevented my descending sooner to welcome 
you, my darling ! It would have been more 
considerate of her not to enter when she must 
have guessed how anxious I should be to meet 
you again.'* 

*' Mrs. Elliot has been very kind to me," 
replied Alda, quickly, '* and I like her exceed- 




» 



ut was it not her fault that you did not 
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cross to Dover yesterday afternoon ? I have 
been in an agony of suspense all night on your 
account." 

"Oh no, it wasn't Mrs. Elliot ! It — ^it — ^was 
a mistake/' said her daughter, in a nervous 
manner. "We — ^that is Mademoiselle Va- 
rennes — met a Mend, and so we thought " 

"Well, never mind that for the present, 
dearest. Come upstairs, and see your bed- 
room — ^your own room, Alda, in which you 
are to do exactly as you like." 

Mrs. Capel threw open the door of the apart- 
ment she had had so tastefully prepared for 
her daughter, and watched to see the effect its 
luxuries would produce upon her mind with a 
pardonable sense of pride. 

Never was a mother more disappointed. 
Alda gazed at the blue cretonne and water 
lilies, the satin and lace, the delicate curtains 
that waved before the windows, and the 
French china that adorned the mantelpiece, 
with a look of languid indifference that 
entirely belied the words she uttered. 
VOL. I. 3 
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" Do you like it T cried Mrs. Capel. 

'^Very much, mamma. It is exceedingly 
pretty and tasteful. How good of you to have 
prepared it on purpose for me ;" and then, as 
she glanced from the window upon the square, 
she added, " Do the trees and the grass always 
look so dusty in London as they do now T 

Mrs. Capel followed her daughter's look 
with one of mingled disappointment and sur- 
prise. What could this girl, just let loose 
from school, be thinking of not to fall into 
raptures over everything she saw ? 

"Well, yes, my dear !" she said, in answer to 
Alda's remark, ^* I'm afraid they do 1 London 
is a dirty place, you know, and there is so 
much traffic." 

The girl turned to the window again with 
a sigh. 

" It is all so different from the Continent," 
she said. 

**I hope you are not regretting Rouen 
already," observed Mrs. Capel, jealously. 

'^Whatl Madame Richabauts, mammal 
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No, you need not be afraid of that. I have 
had enough of school to last me a lifetime. 
But — ^but — France seems like my home to 
me now, and I should be very sorry to Hve in 
England for ever." 

" Oh, we shall go abroad every year — ^you 
may be sure of that, my dearl But your 
home, of course, must be here." 

" Yes, I suppose so — for the present 1" re- 
plied Alda. 

" Oh, you naughty girl ! Are you already 
thinking of the time when you shall marry 
and run away from us?" exclaimed her 
mother, reproachfully, " For my own part, I 
am hoping that that period is a long way 
off." 

The shaft seemed to have driven home, for 
the girl blushed crimson. Over brow and 
bosom poured the surging blood, till she 
dashed her face down into the basin of cold 
water that was waiting for her, to hide it 
from inspection. 

" What beautiful hair you have, my love T 

3—2 
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observed Mrs. Capel, admiringly, as Alda 
dried her delicate skin^ and shook her bur- 
nished hair loose upon her shoulders ; " but 
I don't like that sad green gown, Alda* What 
made you choose so dull a colour T 

" It is considered to be very artistic,^' said 
her daughter, as she contemplated the lights 
and shades in the folds of the despised dress. 

" Oh, are you bitten with art, my dear ? I 
did not know that you had taken any peculiar 
interest in that branch of your studies/* 

''I love it above all other things !" replied 
Alda, in a low tone. 

"Then you will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to follow your inclinations in London. 
The whole of society has gone mad about art, 
and many of the ball dresses are made after 
the most exquisite designs. How well you 
will look in ivory satin, my darling 1 Your 
exquisite figure will show it ofi* to advantage. 
We must pay Madame H^loise a visit as 
soon as possible, and consult her as to your 
dresses/' 
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*' But I don't care for silk or satin," said 
Alda, "and would rather not wear them. 
And neither do I care for dancing, mamma, 
and I do not wish to go to any balls !" 

Mrs. Capel lifted her hands and eyes in 
surprise. 

" My dear child, what has Madame Eich- 
abaut been about? This comes of a man 
meddling in matters that don't concern him. 
Not care for dancing 1 You must be joking^ 
Alda. I thought you would be enchanted at 
the idea of entering society! But wait till 
you have once tasted the pleasures of a ball 
such as we can introduce you to. I know 
when / was a girl I thought nothing else 
worth living for — ^the dresses, the music, 
the flowers, the partners. It was like fairy- 
land." 

"So the Flocktons used to tell me, but 
their accounts never excited my curiosity." 

" The Flocktons, my dear 1 Where did you 
meet the Flocktons ?" 

** Oh, I have seen them several times during 
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the last year," replied Alda, after a slight 
hesitation. "They have been staying at 
Rouen, and often called to take me out for a 
walk." 

"But you never mentioned them in your 
letters home, Alda !" 

" I didn't know it was necessary, mamma." 

*^And I thought that your father's orders 
that y6u should never visit any strangers were 
so very strict T 

"But the Flocktons are not strangers, 
mamma. They knew all about you and papa, 
and said that he knew all about them." 

" We know no good of them," replied Mrs. 
Capel, bridling. " And you had much better 
not mention the fact of your visits to them 
before your papa. We considered them not 
only vulgar but fast, and inclined to keep low 
company. They associated with artists and 
actors, and all sorts of people in London, and 
are the very last companions that we should 
have chosen for you." 

*'They kept no low company whilst they 
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were in Rouen," returned AJda, quickly ; 
" and, of course, as they were friends of yours, 

Madame Richabaut considered there could be 
no possible objection to my accepting an occa- 
sional invitation to their house." 

*' Well, well, my dear, there is no occasion 
to look so concerned about it. I dare say their 
acquaintance has done you no harm, but the 
Flocktons are very different people from the 
set you will meet in future. Your papa 
is most particular as to who we shall associate 
with, and he has every right to be so, as with 
our large fortune and your prospects we have 
the entry into the very first circles of society." 

" My prospects 1" repeated Alda, vaguely. 

" Oh, my darling child, how innocent you 
are ! Why, of course, your prospects are of 
the most brilliant description. You are your 
father s only child, you know, and naturally 
his heiress, but quite subject to his approval, 
my dear — quite subject to his approval." 

The fair-haired Alda shrugged her shoulders, 
and made a grimace in the looking-glass. 
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" I don't care about money tbat comes to 
me ready made," she said. "Give me the 
money that has been earned by the sweat of 
the brow of genius 1" 

" But, my dear, the entry that it affords you 
to fashionable circles — ^think of that !" 

*' And I hate fashionable circles, and dukes, 
and duchesses, and all that kind of nonsense," 
continued the young lady, with her pretty 
French accent. 

"But, my dear, you have never seen any. 
Living in the complete seclusion that you have, 
without the opportunity of meeting either peer 
or peasant, it is quite impossible you can be in 
a position to express any opinion on the sub- 
ject. Wait till you have been introduced to 
some of the aristocracy of England before you 
say what you like or dislike in them." 

The girl turned upon her mother with a 
kindling eye. 

"I can tell you beforehand, mamma. I 
dislike the mere fact of their being. The 
existence of an aristocracy is a blot and dis* 
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grace upon any nation which owes its rise and 
prosperity to the brains that have conceived 
the plans for its redemption, and the hands 

that have carried out those plans to their ful- 
filment, I object even to the cry for equality, 
for I consider that it is the working man that 
should sit in high places, and the brainless 
fools of fashion, purchased by money they 
never laboured for, that should abase them* 
selves before him." 

To Mrs. Capel, who had never dared to 
hold an opinion herself on any subject of 
greater importance than her own attire, such 
heterodox ideas appeared little short of blas- 
phemy. 

To compare her horror to that of a hen 
whose duckling has taken to the water, would 
be far too mild and commonplace. She felt 
much more like a sheep who has suckled a 
tiger, and sees it about to turn and rend 
her. 

Her breath had nearly stopped, as she 
listened to her daughter's words ; for her 
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husband was a Conservative, staunch and 
steadfast to the backbone, devoted to the 
throne, and ready to crush all Radicalism 
beneath a heel of iron. 

"My dearest child, you frighten jne to 
death," she said, as soon as she could find 
words. " For heaven's sake don't mention a 

word of this before your father. There is 
nothing makes him so angry as a spirit of 
Liberalism, and it was only last month that 
he turned away our butler, Parkinson, whom 
we had had for ten years in our service, be- 
cause he had been seen at a Chartist meeting. 
And what he would say if he knew that his 
own child held similar opinions I cannot 
imagine. But they are terrible, my dear — 
terrible ! I never heard any young lady speak 
as you did just now." 

Alda turned her beautiful face towards her 
mother, and it was observable that she had 
grown a shade paler. Then, with a sudden 
impulse, she threw herself upon Mrs. Capel's 
neck, murmuring — 



(( 
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"Oh, mother, mother 1 you will be my 
friend through everything, will you not ?" 

" Of course, my dear, I shall ! But fathers 
are not like mothers, you must remember 
that, and Mr. Capel is very bigoted, and fond 
of having his own way in everything," 

" But how can I change my opinions just 
because they happen to differ from his?" 
exclaimed the girl, as she raised her proud, 
pale face. ''I see, and I feel, and I cannot 
help forming my judgment, as I suppose papa 
has formed his. But oh, mamma, whatever 
happens, promise to be my friend !" she re- 
iterated. 

And Mrs. Capel had hardly had time to 
answer again in the affirmative before the 
luncheon gong sounded, to summon them to 
the dining-room. 

Mr. Capel came forward to meet his wife 
and daughter as they entered, with an air of 
the greatest pleasantry. He had been dwel- 
ling on the remembrance of Alda's various 
beauties and graces since they parted, with 
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much satisfaction. Feeling how simple and 
unworldly his daughter's mind could not fail 
to he, it was an unexpected pleasure to find 
her apparently so ready to take her place in 
society. How much better than if he had 
received home an unformed girl, who would 
have stared at his visitors, and giggled at his 
admonitions. 

" Welcome home, my dear Alda 1" he ex- 
claimed, as he again saluted her forehead with 
his lips. '' No more lessons or backboards for 
your ladyship. You have done with Rouen 
and French verbs for ever !" 

'* Don't abuse Rouen, papal*' replied the 
girl, quietly, " for some of my happiest days 
have been spent there." 

** All the better, my dear 1 If you could 

make yourself happy in a dull hole like Rouen^ 
with no one betterto talk to than an oldFrench- 
woman and a dozen schoolgirls, how much 
more so will you be when you are surrounded 
by all the gaieties of a London season." 

" I know nothing about a London season," 
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said Alda, as they seated themselves at the 
luncheon-table. 

It was notable that just as she had appeared 
to take none but a passing interest in the 
paraphernalia of her beautiful bedroom^ so did 
this Bouen schoolgirl gaze indifferently at the 
novel scene in which she now found herself. 
The butler and powdered footman standing 
at the sideboard, the massive silver dishes in 
which the meal was served, the carved oak 
furniture which met her eye on every side, 
seemed no more to her than if she had been 
used to them all her life, and her mother's 
gaze followed her anxiously, as though she 
would discover what thoughts were occupying 
her daughter's mind, to the exclusion of every- 
thing around her. 

*' Know nothing of a London season !" 
echoed Mr. CapeL " Of course not ! How 
should you ? But you will very soon do so. 
The season is at its height just now, and we 
have engagements for every day in the week, 
dinner parties, garden parties, balls, concerts. 
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and the opera. I can conceive nothing 
more delightful for a youngs girl entirely 
fresh to the world than being introduced 
into the midst of such a variety of amuse- 
ments." 

'' That is just what I have been trying to 
impress upon Alda, Mr. Capel," interposed his 

wife, "but she is not so enthusiastic on the 
subject as I expected her to be !" ^ 

" Pooh ! pooh I that is only because she has 
no conception of the pleasures that are before 
her," replied Mr. Capel, who had decided with 
himself that the best plan would be to fire the 
girl's imagination with a description of what 
she would gain by entering society before he 
made it a provision that she should first become 
Lord Sidney's wife. *' As soon as your mamma 
has provided a suitable wardrobe for you, Alda, 
and — and — other matters are settled concern- 
ing your debHty you shall make such a trium- 
phal entry into the London world as has never 
been seen before. Lady Gwendoline Har- 
court's coming out has been called the grandest 
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event this season, but it shall be nothing to 
yours, my dear — nothing to yours/' 

Mr. Capel rubbed his hands together, and 
leaned back in his chair, but his daughter had 
not been listening to half he said, for during his 
self gratulatory speech', her eyes were wander- 
ing over the walls of the room in which they 
were seated, 

Mr. Capel, having plenty of money and some 
artistic tastes, had indulged himself by decor- 
ating his apartments with the various paint- 
ings that had taken his fancy in the exhibitions 
of the last few years, and amongst which were 
some gems of great value. 

" You remember Lord Sidney Carleton, my 
dear Alda, of course T continued Mr. Capel, 
thinking it as well to lose no time in introduc- 
ing the name of his friend. 

But Alda's eyes had been attracted by a 
small painting representing a scene in 
Switzerland, and, without the slightest warn- 
ing^ to the horror of her mother, who wor- 
shipped the proprieties above all other gods. 
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she leapt from her seat, and rushed to that 
part of the room where it was hanging. 

" Where did you huy that picture, papa T 
she demanded, vehemently. 

*' Good heavens, my dear Alda, you are 
very sudden in your movements ! Which 
picture do you mean ? Let me see." 

" This one ! This view of Chamouni," she 
exclaimed, as she gazed at the portraiture of 
mountain, and vale, and glacier. "Tell me 
quickly I Where did you get it ?" 




CHAPTER in. 

"I WENT OUT TO POST MY LETTERS." 

Mr. Capel did not quite approve of the order 
of the luQcheou table being interrupted by a 
discourse upon the origin of his purchases. 
He was quite ready to indulge his beautiful 
daughter in every reasonable manner, but the 
proceeding seemed so undignified — it must 
Jook so strange in the eyes of the solemn 
butler and the majestic footmen. 

" That " he drawled, indifferently. "I 

am really not sure that I can remember at a 
moment's notice, but I bardly think that, 
however pretty, my dear Alda, it is worthy of 
as much consideration as your luncheon." 

VOL. L 4 
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Mr. Capel, although considerably startled, 
by the sentiments so boldly expressed by his 
newly-found daughter, could not help ad- 
miring her as she stood there — she looked so 
like a beautiful young panther. But he felt 

this was a sort of thing that must be crushed 
in the bud, and put down at once. He could 
not permit his servants to stand by and listen 
to Liberal principles proceeding from his 
heiress's mouth ; so he frowned, outwardly as 
well as inwardly, and addressed her in a tone 
of quiet but decided reproof. 

" My dear child," he said, " you are talking 
like the very ignorant little lady that you 
are. Society — that is, the society to which 
your mother and I are accustomed — does not 
include painters, and poets, and authors, and 
that sort of people who earn their living by 
their brains, amongst its votaries. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule," he con- 
tinued, waving his hands to deprecate the 
interruption which he saw trembling upon 
Alda's lips. " Some few men of talent have 
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pusbed or edged their way into the charmed 
circle, chiefly from the amiability of their 

patrons ; but they are only there on sufferance. 
A man of birth and connection — a man like 
Lord Sidney Carleton, for example — would as 
soon think of being on terms of intimacy with 
his tradesmen as with the man who designed 
the ornaments for his dining-room wall." 

Alda Capel was almost panting with indig- 
nation. 

"Would you tell me, papa, that those 
geniuses who have been so highly gifted by 
the Almighty, that, with a stroke of the pen 
or the brush, they can bring a vivid resem- 
blance before you of scenes which you may 
never see for yourself, are unworthy to asso- 
ciate with Lord Sidney CarletoUj who has, I 
suppose, nothing but his title and his riches 
to recommend him to public notice. It is in- 
credible — unheard-of — and the less I see of 
such society the better I shall be pleased!" 
cried Alda, as she reseated herself at the table, 
and threw back her heated face. 
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*^ My dearest child," said Mrs. Capel, " why- 
attempt to argue matters with your papa? 
Gentlemen must understand such matters 
better than we do/' 

"Be kind enough, Mrs. Capel, to leave 
this discussion to me," interposed her hus- 
band. 

He had been most struck by the slur cast 
upon Lord Sidney Carleton's worth, and felt 
he could not possibly pass over such an op- 
portunity for extolling his daughter's 
jmnce, 

"My dearest Alda, I admire your enthu- 
siasm with regard to art, although I consider 
that it requires direction. But, with regard 
to my very dear friend. Lord Sidney Carleton, 
you are entirely mistaken. He is a man of 
high talent and superior education, and is 
always ready to extend his patronage to strug- 
gling genius, wherever it may be found." 

" His patronage, but not his friendship," 
replied Alda, with a curled lip. 

" Well, that could hardly be expected, my 
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dear. You might as well ask the patriciaa 
and thorough-bred greyhound to lie down with 
the mongrel." 

" Then I should prefer the mongrel myself," 
was his daughter's spirited reply. 

Mr. Capel thought it best to turn the con- 
versation. 

" If you are not too tired, I think that you 
would enjoy a drive with your mamma this 
afternoon," he said, rising. ** Shall I order 
the carriage ?*' 

" But the dear girl has nothing fit to wear, 
Mr. Capel," interposed his wife. 

*' You must drive out into the country — ^go 
to Hampstead, and get some fresh air. Alda 
looks to me as if she had a headache. 
Besides, I have no intention that my pretty 
daughter shall be seen in the Park until 
she is properly attired." 

" I had much rather stay at home," said 
Alda, in a languid, weary voice, out of which 
the ring of youth seemed to have departed. 
" I begin to feel the fatigue of travelling, and 
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if mamma has no objection, I will spend the^ 
afternoon in my own room." 

"Of course, you shall do exactly as you 
like, my darling," replied Mrs. Capel, pre- 
paring to accompany her upstairs again. 
'^ Gentlemen have no tact, but I know exactly 
how you feel. I shall make you lie down 
upon the sofa and rest yourself while I tell 
you all the news. Oh, what a comfort it i& 
to have you at home again, and to feel that it 
is for ever." 

Had the truth been known, Alda Capel 
would far rather have been kept in solitude 
than subjected to her mother's chatter about 
people of whom she did not even know the 
names, but it was too soon after her return 
home for her to express such an opinion, and 
so she submitted to the infliction with a good 
grace. But as soon as they were shut up 
together in the azure-draped bedroom, she 
considerably startled Mrs. Capel by flinging 
herself face downwards, on the sofa, and 
bursting into a flood of tears. The elder lady 
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conjured her by everything she could think 
of to say whether it was illness, or fatigue, or 
vexation that had caused her emotion. She 
fanned her, and threw eau-de-Cologne over 
her face, and brought her sal-volatile and 
water, without effect. Alda still sobbed on, 
until she had exhausted herself and the fount 
of her tears was dry, and then she held up her 
quivering lips, like a sweet, naughty child, to 
her mother, to be kissed, and begged her to 
think no more about it. It was the heat, and 
the journey, and the excitement, she declared, 
that had made her ill, and she would lie on 
her pretty sofa, and have a nap, and be all 
right again when she woke up. So Mrs. 
Capel drew down the blind to shade the 
window, and crept out of the room on tiptoe, to 
caution the maids not to disturb her daughter 
until they heard the summons of her bell. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Capel, left to his own re- 
flections, harldly knew what to think. He 
had intended broaching the subject of Lord 
Sidney Carleton's proposals to his daughter 
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that very evening. But now he doubted 
whether it would not be wiser to let the lover 
see and woo her for himself. The slight in- 
sight she had given him to her character had 
proved that she was no unformed schoolgirl, 
without opinions of her own, and ready to be 
led in any direction he might choose for 
her. 

Ignorant of the etiquette And formula of 
society she doubtless was, but, however wrong 
her ideas might be, she had the courage to 
proclaim them, and Mr. Capel, knowing his 
own disposition, could not help suspecting 
that she might also have the obstinacy to 
stick to them. The taint of democracy which 
he seemed to have already discovered in her 
blood would be a serious obstacle in advo- 
cating a marriage, of which the greatest ad- 
vantages were based upon noble breeding and 
a high position in the world. Too sudden a 
proposal of this sort might prove the death- 
blow to his hopes, for he could read Alda's 
high spirit in her flashing eye, and quick, im- 
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pulsive answers. He wondered how the child 
could possibly have been inoculated with ideas 
so opposite to his own, when he remembered 
that Madame Richabaut was the widow of a 
political refugee, who had doubtless left her a 
legacy of revengeful feelings to lavish on the 
usurpers of his supposed rights. Mr. Capel 
had never imagined that the mind of so young 
a girl could be biased in either direction on 
such a subject ; but, if it were the case, he 
had little doubt but that the scenes amidst 
which she would soon find herself would have 
the power to efiace any offensive teaching she 
might have received. 

Mr. Capel was still deliberating whether to 
write and invite Lord Sidney to join them at 
the dinner table that evening or not, when he 
was startled by the apparition of his wife 
gliding into the library, armed with mild re- 
proaches for his benefit. 

" Mr. Capel, why have you disturbed our 
poor Alda ? I really think it is most selfish 
and inconsiderate of you, considering how the 
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dear girl had exerted herself, and how sadly 
she stood in need of some repose." 

" Disturbed Alda I What are you talking 
about ? I haven't seen the girl since luncheon 
time/' returned Mr. Capel, shortly. 

" Not seen her ! Then where on earth is 
she T exclaimed Mrs. Capel, as she sank into 
a chair. 

** Now, don't make a fool of yourself ! Up 
in her room, I suppose, or in somebody else's 
room. Where else should she be V 

" Mr, Capel, I tell you she is not in her 
room, nor in any apartment on the upper 
storeys. My poor child ! is it possible she can 
have fallen out of window T 

"Stuff and nonsense! What will you 
imagine next ?" 

" Well, Mr. Capel, what am I to think, 

then ? I tell you that she's gone, and these 
windows are very high and dangerous, and 
people often walk in their sleep. Oh, if I 
have only regained my child to lose her, I 
shall go out of my mind I" 
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" If youVe got any to go out of," grumbled 
her husband. "Anyway, the girl was under 
your charge, and no one else can be called to 

account for her safety." 

•/ 

*' But I left her as safe as could be. She 
cried bitterly when she went upstairs, poor 
darling, though I am sure I cannot say why, 
but I suppose she was tired and upset, and 
then she said she would like to go to sleep. 
So I left her alone, and gave Parker the 
strictest orders not to go near her till she rang 
her bell ; and Parker says she never heard a 
sound, although she was working in the next 
room, so dear Alda must have crept down- 
stairs like a mouse " 

" Do you mean to tell me that she has left 
the house T exclaimed the father, as a sus- 
picion of the truth darted into his mind. 

" Well, Mr. Capel, what am I to think ? 
Her room is empty, and we cannot find her 
anywhere !'' 

*^ Good heavens I is it possible the child can 
have committed such a solecism ? Surely she 
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must have been taught, even in such a place 
as Rouen, that no woman of gentle birth can 
walk in the public streets without attendance. 
Where is my hat ? Let me go at once, Clara, 
and see if I can find and bring her back before 
the whole household is made aware of this 
terrible breach of etiquette." 

But Mr. Capel's paternal solicitude to cover 
the defects of his daughter's education was 
never put into practice. As he reached the 
hall, the front door was suddenly thrown open 
by one of the footmen, and admitted the 
somewhat untidy and carelessly attired figure 
of the truant Alda. 

" Will you come in here, my dear T said 
Mr. Capel, in a quiet voice, as he returned to 
the library. " I wish to speak to you." 

The girl followed him without any apparent 
fear. She was still wearing the sad green 
dress which had excited her mother s disap- 
proval, with a small cape of the same material 
thrown over her shoulders. A broad-brimmed 
hat, turned up at one side, with a long black 
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feather, a morsel of lace knotted round her 
throat, and a pair of gauntleted tan-coloured 
gloves completed her apparel, in which she 
looked like the lovely subject of some old 
painting, which had been endowed with life 
and wrested from its frame. But at that 
moment Mr. Capel was blind to his daughter s 
beauties. He did not note the delicate flushed 
cheek, the sparkling and excited eyes. He 
only remembered that she had been guilty 
of an unpardonable solecism, and that her 
future course of conduct must be explained to 
her at once. 

" Alda," he exclaimed, as soon as the library 
door was closed behind them, " what on earth 
induced you to leave this house without the 
protection of your mother or myself, and 
where have you been T 

The girl replied without hesitation : 

^' I have been writing a few letters to — to 
my friends abroad, and I went out to post 
them." 

" My dearest child," interrupted Mrs. Capel, 
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"there is a letter-box in the hall, and it is the 
butler's business to see it cleared at the re- 
gular postal hours." 

^^ Mrs. Capel," said her husband, " will you 
be good enough not to interrupt whilst I am 
speaking to my daughter. My dear Alda, I 
am afraid that Madame Richabaut has left 
you very ignorant of the etiquette of society. 
However, it is soon learned, and one of its 
most stringent rales is that no young lady 
can ever go out alone in London." 

" Never go out alone ?" repeated the girl, 
whilst her cheek grew a shade paler. 

'^Most certainly not. You must never 
dream of again leaving these doors without 
the chaperonage of your mamma or, myself. 
Should we be unable to accompany you, you 
will have the attendance of a confidential maid 
and a footman. But for a girl of your age 
and position to be seen alone in the streets of 
London is to lose caste altogether. It is for* 
tunate that as yet no one knows you by 
sight, and it is to be hoped that you will not 
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be recognised hereafter by anyone you may 
have met." 

"We always posted our own letters in 
Rouen," replied Alda, " Madame Richabaut 
used to send us out for the purpose with 
Mademoiselle Varennes." 

"Possibly. Rouen differs widely from 
London, and what you did then as a school- 
gir], you will be unable to continue here as a 
young lady of fashion. Besides, we leave all 
fiuch menial oiSces as posting letters to our 
domestics. We keep them for no other pur- 
pose. You must never let me hear of your 
attempting to relieve them of their duties 
again." 

Alda made no further reply to her father's 
speech, but turning on her heel, prepared to 
leave the room. 

"You had better follow her," whispered 
Mr. Capel to his wife, " and don't lose sight 
of her again. A few words from you upon 
this subject will do more good than all my 
talking; but make her understand plainly 

VOL. I. 5 
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that such a thing must never happen again. 
And — wait a moment, Clara. Lord Sidney 
Carleton will dine with us to-night, and I 
have particular reasons for wishing that Alda 
should receive him as so old a friend of the 
family deserves to be received. Prepare her 
to see him, therefore, and make my wishes in 
that respect known to her." 

" I will do my best," said Mrs. Capel, as she 
glided after her daughter. 

This little escapade on the part of Alda had 
caused Mr. Capel to make up his mind. She 
was too independent a young woman for him 
to deal with as he had intended to deal with 
her. Lord Sidney had better be summoned 
to survey the field of operations for himself. 

Before Mr. Capel left the house, therefore, 
to take his afternoon ride in the park, he 
despatched the following note to his friend : 

" Dear Sid, — Alda has returned home, and 
I am anxious you should see her. Can you 
manage to dine with us this evening ?-T-Yours, 

"H. Capel." 
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He knew well that whatever engagements 
Lord Sidney Carleton might have made would 
be broken through for the new one, and he 
was right. 

Mrs. Capel found her daughter with a dis- 
satisfied expression on her face, taking off her 
things before the looking-glass. 

" Oh, my dear," she exclaimed, "you should 
not have left the house without my knowledge. 
And men are so unreasonable, too ; they lose 
their temper on the slightest occasion. Your 
papa says it must never happen again, and I 
hope it will not, either. If young ladies are 
seen walking alone in London they are always 
taken for milliners, or something dreadful of 
that sort." 

" Why has papa left me to be brought up 
at Rouen till I am nineteen years of age if he 
is so anxious I should be acquainted with all 
the rules of London society ?" demanded Alda, 
rather imperiously. 

" Ah, why indeed, my dear. I have often 
asked him that question. To separate a 

5—2 
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mother from her child during the very years 
they have most need of each other, without a 
single good reason for the act — it was cruel — 
unjustifiable I And then he expects you, poor 
darling, to be as an fait to all the manners of 
town life as though you had been bred to it. 
But letters, my love ! They should always 
be sent to the post for you, and anything else 
done that you may require. The house is 
overrun with servants." 

"I wished to post them myself," replied 
the girl, in a low voice. 

'^Well, you won't do it again, love, will 
you T reiterated Mrs. Capel, coaxingly ; and 
then, without waiting for an answer, she con- 
tinued, "What are you going to wear to- 
night at dinner? Lord Sidney Carleton is 
to be here. You remember him, don't you, 
Alda ?" 

" I think I do. An old man, with a big 
nose, is he not T 

" Well, not so very old, my dear — about 
the same age as your papa, I should think. 
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They were young men together, and are the 
greatest friends; and Lord Sidney used to 
take an immense deal of notice of you when 
you were a little girl." 

" Did he not once give me a doll and a 
rocking-horse T 

'* I have no doubt he did. He was always 
bringing you presents. -And your papa is 
most anxious that you should meet him this 
evening with cordiality and kindness." 

" Hasn't he got a wife, mamma ?" 

'^Oh no, my dear. He has never been 
married, thoughf it must be his own fault, for 
he is the owner of three estates, and has thirty 
thousand a year. But about your dress. I 
suppose these that Parker has laid upon the 
bed comprise your old wardrobe. You seem 
to have a very small stock, and yet I gave 
Madame Richabaut carte blanche for your 
expenses." 

" T had so little need of evening dresses at 
Rouen," said Alda. " But will not that do V 
she continued, pointing to a purple velve 
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gown, which was made perfectly plain and 
high. 

" Too heavy, my love, for the time of year. 
But Parker will turn it into a square bodice 
and short sleeves iu half an hour, and with 
some of my old lace as trimming it will answer 
the purpose very well." 

As Mrs. Capel was thus turning over the 
various articles of her daughter's wardrobe, 
she came upon a small portfolio, and com- 
menced to examine the contents. 

" What pretty drawings 1" she exclaimed-. 

She was a very childish woman, and 
although surrounded by specimens of every 
kind of art, was quite ready to be amused by 
a few pictures. 

'^ I had no idea you could draw so nicely, 
Alda," she went on, admiringly. ** These 
views of Rouen are charming. You must take 
your talent from me. Your papa could never 
draw two strokes." 

" Oh, I can't draw !" replied Alda, con- 
temptuous of her own eflforts. '^I was too 
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angry with my continued failures to take any 
trouble about it. But I adore the art," she 
went on, warmly, " and think it the most glo- 
rious power that God ever bestowed upon man." 

" It is indeed. So nice to be able to bring 
away a sketch of every place you see," re- 
turned Mrs. Capel, feebly. " But who drew 
this head, Alda ? I call it quite beautiful." 

She held up, as she spoke, a rough sketch 
in black crayon, of a youth s face, looking 
skywards. It was, as she had said, a beautiful 
countenance. The large, earnest eyes were 
filled with poetical fervour, with which the 
delicate features and oval face well cor- 
responded. The loose waving hair was flung 
back from a broad, intellectual forehead, and 
the small dark moustache that shaded the 
upper lip hardly derogated in the slightest 
degree from the appearance of youth that 
pervaded the picture. 

*^ Is it a portrait, or a copy ?" inquired Mrs. 
Capel. " Did you draw it, Alda ? It looks 
like a study for a Narcissus." 
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Alda had blushed scarlet at her mother's 
questions, but she did not hesitate to answer 
them. 

" I did not draw that portrait, mamma. I 
wish I could draw half as well. It was done 
by — by — one of the Flocktons." 

" Indeed I I did not know any of the 
Flockton girls had so much capability in her." 

" Or one of their friends," continued Alda, 
rapidly. 

" And it is a portrait, too, you say ? Whose 
portrait, my dear T said her mother. 

" A man's — somebody the Flocktons knew," 
replied Alda, getting more and more confused. 

**Ah, well, he must have been very 
handsome, whoever he was," said Mrs. Capel, 
laying down the drawing again ; " but now I 
must ring for Parker, or your dress will not 
be ready by dinner-time. And we will send 
for Madame H^loise to come up the first thing 
in the morning, my dear, and consult me 
about your wardrobe, for you have nothing 
fit to appear in." 
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But Alda Capel seemed wonderfully in- 
different, for so young a girl, to the delights 
of dressing. All the time her mother was 
talking of purple velvet and point lace to the 
lady's-maid, her eyes, somewhat inflamed from 
the emotion she had passed through, and very 
sorrowful in their expression, were gazing in 
a vacant manner at the patch of blue sky 
which reached her from the entourage of Ber- 
keley Square, and in which, to her mental 
vision, there appeared a photograph of two 
large orbs looking upwards from beneath a 
loosely waving fringe of dark hair. 




CHAPTER IV. 

"l DECLINE TO ACCEPT THEM." 

LoED SiDNEv Carleton, second son of the 
Marquis of Breadfort, was a very peculiar 
man ; so peculiar, indeed, that although he 
possessed several brothers and sisters, no one 
of them was found inclined to associate inti- 
mately with him. 

The three estates of which he was the 
owner, Peveril Caatle in Glamorganshire, 
Mabyn Fields in [Somerset, and Carleton 
House in the Isle of Wight, together with 
liis large income, he had inherited from his 
mother and her sister, with whom he had 
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always been a favourite on account of his 
strong resemblance to her family. 

Old people who could remember Lady 
Breadfort and Miss Sidney, used to say that 
the resemblance between them and the mar- 
quis's second son was not confined to his 
appearance, and that the Sidneys were all 
remarkable for the same strange, reserved, 
unsociable disposition that characterised him. 
Indeed, at one time, there was a strange 
rumour pervading society that the long ill- 
ness and seclusion that preceded Lady Bread- 
fort's death was due more to the state of her 
mind than her body, but it had happened 
many years ago, and the new generation had 
never even heard the subject mentioned. It 
was generally believed, however, that Lord 
Sidney was of a reserved disposition, and that 
it was very difficult to make friends with him, 
Mr. Capel being about the only man with 
whom he was known to be on intimate 
terms. 

Of course, the fact of his being a disagree- 
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able person did not make the least difference 
in the eyes of the Belgravian match-makers, 
nor their daughters, who would welcome Old 
Nick himself to their salons if he came to see 
them well shod and well clothed, with three 
estates at his back, and thirty thousand a 
year in his pocket. 

They would do it for half or a quarter that 
sum, and never ask if Thierry's patent leather 
boots covered a cloven hoof or not. 

But Lord Sidney Carleton seldom accepted 

anv invitations whatever. He lived in bach- 
elor chambers whilst in town, and spent his 
evenings with Mr. Capel at their club. 

The ladies with daughters to sell angled 
for him in vain, and the widows' smiles and 
grimaces were so much stock-in-trade wasted 
upon him, for all his wishes, hopes, and ideas 
were fixed upon the possession of Alda 
Capel. 

Mr. Capel had well called this fancy of his 
friend an infatuation. It was nothing less. 
A man cannot be in love with a girl of whom 
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he knows nothing, except that she is beau- 
tiful, and whom he has not seen since she was 
a child. 

But, as a child, Lord Sidney had permitted 
his mind to fix itself upon Alda Capel until 
he could think and dream of no one else. He 
had conceived an insane and overwhelming 
desire to become the husband of this one girl, 
and no other woman could drive it out of his 
head. 

Mr. Capel had laughed at the idea at first, 
as at something too improbixble to come to 
pass; but then, as his friend appeared so very 
much in earnest, he began to consider the 
advantages of such a match, and to wish for 
it almost as much as Lord Sidney did. 

Besides, he was under deep obligations to 
him, which he felt he could never adequately 
repay, even if he gave him all that he pos- 
sessed. This is what had led to his sending 
Alda abroad, to be kept out of the way of pos- 
sible danger until she should be of an age to 
marry his friend. 
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During the four years of her absence, Lord 
Sidney had led a very quiet life, successfully 
resisting all temptations to be unfaithful to 
his ideal, even in thought. Yet the sight of 
a schoolgirl's scrawled letter had had the 
power to make his pulses leap with the 
vitality of twenty-one ; and on several occa- 
sions during the period of Alda's absence 
he had gone to Rouen without the know- 
ledge of her father, only that he might 
see her pass in and out of the house 
whilst taking her daily walk with her com- 
panions. 

He had been ashamed to tell Mr. Capel of 
these visits, as he had been ashamed to con- 
fess that the girl's image never left his mind 
by night or by day. 

It was a craze which he had taken for her 
possession, and the feelings she excited in him 
were more lasting and fatuous, perhaps, than 
any by which she could have wielded her 
power over a younger man. He had dreamed 
over the happiness of making her his wife for 
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years, and now that the reality seemed so 
near he could scarcely contain his joy. 

He had left Mr. CapeFs house that morning 
in a whirl of excited expectation, and had 
slipped a sovereign into the hand of the ser- 
vant who opened the door to let him out, with 
a request that he would send round word 
to his chambers as soon as Miss Capel 
arrived. 

" A whole suflferin !" John had exclaimed, 
as he returned to the lower regions. " Well, 
if that don't mean that the old lord's got a 
heye to our young lady, I'm a duffer 1" 

*' A heye to our young lady, Mr. Walker," 
the housemaid echoed. '' Whv, 'e's hold enuff 
to be her father !" 

" What of that T cried John, contemptu- 
ously. " If 'e was hold enuff to be her grand- 
father twice hover, 't would make no manner 
of difference. You shows your hignorance of 
fashionable life, Miss Morris, by making such 
a hobservation." 

*' In course," chimed in the cook ; " the 
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holder the better, cost they're so much the 
sooner hoff the 'ooks 1" 

By which it will be seen that the ladies and 
gentlemen in Mr. Capel's kitchen were quite 
as well informed as to the right thing to do 
in matrimony as any Belgravian mother of 
them all. 

Lord Sidney's sovereign had returned to 
him in the shape of the good news that Miss 
Alda Capel had arrived, and therefore he had 
remained at home, waiting in trembling ex- 
pectation of the summons which he hoped 
might follow ; and when it came he was be- 
side himself with joy. He locked the door, 
and kissed the note, and ran up and down the 
room with excitement, and behaved just as a 
silly boy might under the circumstances ; and 
then he dressed and undressed himself half 
a dozen times, and nearly cried because he 
could not tie his cravat to his own satisfitc- 
tion, and his scanty locks would not lie in the 
direction in which he brushed them. 

A.t last, however, he was ready, a full hour 
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before the time, but he got into his brougham 
and drove round by Solomon's to secure the 
best bouquet they had in the shop — a bouquet 
of every sort of delicate tinted rose. 

" But not one so sweet as my rose !" thought 
the infatuated man, as he looked at the flowers 
through eyes that were dim with tremulous 

joy. 

When he arrived at the Capels' house he 
was shown at once into the library. He was 
too well known a guest to be treated with 
ceremony even by the servants. 

"My master is still out, my lord," said 
John, as he brought him the papers of the 
day, and turned up the light of the reading- 
lamp ; " but he will be in directly. Will your 
lordship take anything before dinner T 

" No, thank you," replied Lord Sidney, 
nervously. " And the ladies, John ?" 

'' The ladies are still upstairs, my lord ; but 
I will let you know as soon as they enter the 
drawing-room. Not a glass of sherry, my 
lord?" continued the man, insinuatingly. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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" Well, perhaps*! will take a glass, John — 
or, stay ; give me a glass of brandy, instead. 
I believe we must be going to have a storm. 
The evening has turned so cool." 

The fact was that all his courage was oozing 
out of his fingers' ends, and he could neither 
read nor keep quiet until he heard the wel- 
come sound of Mr. Capel's latchkey turning 
in the hall-door. 

In another minute he was shaking his friend 
by the hand. 

" So good of you to ask me !" gasped Lord 
Sidney. " I shouldn't have slept the whole 
night if you had omitted to do so." 

"All right, old fellow T laughed Mr. Capel. 
" I thought that would be the case, and that 
you had better come and make running for 
yourself." 

" And she is well, and — all you expected ?" 
stammered the lover. 

"She's glorious, Sid! You'll be struck 
dumb by her appearance. But she's a bit 
skittish, I think. The young lady gives out 
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her opinions rather freely, and will go all the 
better for a little humouring/' 

" Do you think I am not ready to humour 
her r 

" No ; you are far more likely to spoil her. 
Her mother tells me she's crazy upon art and 
painting, so I'd let her talk all the rubbish 
she may choose without contradiction. You 
can give her your opinions on such subjects 
after you are married to her." 

" My dear Capel, her opinions will always 
be mine." 

"Well, that remains to be seen. I find 
young people very headstrong and opinionated 
myself nowadays, and laying down the law on 
subjects of which they should never have 
heard. However, there is no question about 
Alda's looks. She is undoubtedly very hand- 
some." 

" I am longing to see her." 

" Come upstairs, then. We shall find them 
in the drawing-room by this time. Ah, Sid, 
there is no one but yourself to whom I would 
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give her up so soon. When I think of it 
I begin to be sorry for what I have always 
congratulated myself upon — that I have not 
half a dozen daughters instead of only one." 

'* I shall never be able to thank you enough, 
Capel, to the last day of my life," said Lord 
Sidney, as, carrying the bouquet in his 
hands, he shambled up the staircase after his 
friend. 

They found the ladies, as they had antici- 
pated, in the drawing-room. The mother 
shook hands with Lord Sidney first, and then 
introduced her daughter to him, Alda stand- 
ing in the centre of the room, and looking like 
a young queen, with her beautiful face and 
head crowned with an aureole of chestnut 
hair, and her white arms and neck gleaming 
like polished ivory, from a framework of pur- 
ple velvet and point lace. 

Parker had done her work well, and having 
free access to her mistress's store of old lace, 
had converted Alda's morning gown into as 
artistic and becoming a dinner-dress as could 
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have been chosen to show off her Saxon type 
of beauty. 

Lord Sidney advanced to the fair picture 
eagerly, but there was no corresponding cor- 
diality in the girl's face. He regarded her 
only us the fresh, naive schoolgirl, so soon to 
be dazzled by the offer of his hand, but she 
received him as the person whom her father 
had said would as soon sit down at table with 
one of his tradesmen as with an artist, and 
who had, therefore, wounded her susceptibi- 
lities before they ever met. 

It is no wonder that the expression of her 
face was cold, and that she simply bowed as 
his name was mentioned to her. But Lord 
Sidney stepped forward and seized both her 
hands. 

" My dear Miss Capel," he commenced ; 
" or may I say my dear Alda T 

"I do not know by what right," replied 
the girl, as she tried to wrest her hands from 
his grasp. 

" Nonsense ! nonsense !" interposed her 
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faither. " Lord Sidney is the oldest friend of 
the family ; he can call you what he likes." 

" Why, didn't you tell me, my dear, that 
you remembered his giving you a doll and a 
rocking horse T inquired Mrs. Capel. 

"Yes, when I was a little girl,'' replied 
Alda, gravely. 

She could not get her hands away from 
Lord Sidney's grasp, and the look he had 
fixed upon her made her feel afraid of him. 

"I will call you anything you like. You 
shall never be offended by me/' said Lord 
Sydney, as he relaxed his hold. " Only 
promise to look upon me as your friend, &s I 
am that of your dear father and mother." 

"All my parents' friends will be mine, I 
hope," replied Alda \ " and I have heard, your 
name so often, Lord Sidney, that you do not 
seem like a stranger to me." 

** God bless you for saying so I I shall 
never let you forget your words. And now 
you will seal our friendship, I hope, by accept- 
ing these roses." 
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" Oh, how beautiful 1" exclaimed Alda. 
" Mamma, Lord Sydney has been kind enough 
to bring us some flowers, Where shall we 
put them T 

'* Honour me by wearing one — only one 
— in your bosom to-night. Miss Capel,'' he 
urged. 

But Alda drew backward. 

" No, I will not disturb them. They look 
so pretty as they are," she said, quietly, as 
she placed the bouquet in a vase upon the 
table. 

Lord Sydney looked disappointed, but 
dinner being announced, put an end to the 
discussion. 

Of course, during the meal he could do no 
more than gaze upon his idol, but that he did 
so unremittingly that John nudged the solemn 
butler more than once before it was concluded, 
to the imminent danger of his professional 
gravity. 

" Mamma ! " exclaimed Alda, as soon as 
they found themselves alone again in the 
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drawiDg-room, " what makes papa so fond of 
that old man ? I think he is odious." 

** Odious I Oh, my dear, don't mention 
such a thing before your papa, or you will 
never hear the end of it. He considers Lord 
Sidney little short of perfection.'* 

" Papa must have a strange idea of perfec- 
tion, then. I cannot see anything in him even 
to admire. He is very plain and horribly 
rude. He positively stares one out of coun- 
tenance. He made me feel uncomfortable all 
dinner time." 

"He would be a very strange man who could 
help admiring you, my darling," said Mrs. 
Capel, proudly, as she looked at her beautiful 
daughter. 

*' But there is no need to show it so openly. 

Other men " commenced Alda, but there 

she stopped^ 

" Other men, you naughty child !" repeated 
her mother, jestingly. "What other men 
have ever had the opportunity even to admire 

you." 
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" Rouen is not entirely peopled by women," 
replied Alda, with a blush. "But we cer- 
tainly had no such aristocrats as Lord Sidney 
Carleton there, and perhaps that is the reason 
they did not consider they were licensed, on 
account of their birth, to render themselves 
offensive." 

"Oh, my dear child, pray don't let your 
papa hear you talk in such a treasonable 
manner," was all Mrs. Capel could say before 
the two gentlemen were heard ascending the 
stairs. 

Lord Sidney had been complaining to his 
host in a despondent manner. 

" She would have nothing to say to my 
roses, Capel ;" and his friend had answered, 
laughingly : 

" Then try the emeralds, Sidney. You don't 
half know women yet. They won't cast 
jewellery as carelessly aside as they do flowers. 
The one is a safe game to play — the other is 
not." 

And he had thrust the morocco case in 
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Lord Sidney's hand as they left the dining- 
room together. 

Alda was at the piano when they entered. 
Her mother was anxious to hear what pro- 
ficiency she had attained in music, and she 
was singing a French ballad for her benefit. 
Her voice was not very powerful, but she had 
been well taught, and accompanied her sing- 
ing with much taste and ease. 

Lord Sidney, however, of course, considered 
her execution to be perfect, and hastened to 
assure her of it. 

" How exquisitely you sing 1" he exclaimed, 
as the chansonette came to an end. 

" I am afraid you are laughing at me. I 
can just manage to get through a ballad, but 
my voice is better suited for the guitar than 
the piano.'' 

" I think the guitar is the most charming 
instrument possible !" said her admirer. *' Do 
you play it ?" 

** A little. Just sufficient to accompany my- 
self. But not well enough to play in public." 
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*' I should think everything you did perfect. 
But do you not sing English songs?" con- 
tinned Lord Sidney, who, like all other 
Englishmen, had a preference for his own 
language. 

"Never!" was the emphatic answer; ''I 
hate English music. It is harsh and un- 
sympathetic." 

" Oh, but my dear Alda 1 You shouldn't 
do that," interposed Mrs. Cape], "for I am 
sure nothing could be* prettier than the songs 
that were in fashion when I was a girl. ' On 
the Banks of Allan Water/ and ' The Soldier's 
Tear.' I wish you sang them. I should so 
much like to hear them again." 

" Of course — of course," acquiesced her hus- 
band, and *The Warrior Safe from War's 
Alarms,' and ' Alice Gray.' What could be 
nicer than that now ? I hope you haven't 
come home too French, my dear Alda, or we 
shall have to knock it out of you with a course 
of roast beef and plum pudding." 

Alda was silent, sitting at the piano, and 
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gazing down upon the keyboard, whilst Lord 
Sidney gazed at her. Presently, he seemed 
to think it a favourable opportunity for bring- 
ing the emeralds and diamonds to her notice, 
for, slipping the case into her hands, he said 
softly : 

" I trust you have not as great an aversion 
to English ornaments as you have to English 
music, Miss Capel." 

'' What is this T she asked, regarding the 
case without opening it. 

" A little present which I have your father's 
sanction to offer to you, and which I trust you 
will accept, and wear for my sake." 

The last words were unfortunate ones. 
They seemed to alarm her, for, opening the 
case hurriedly, Alda averted her eyes from the 
sparkling jewels, and thrusting them back 
into Lord Sidney's hand, exclaimed : 

"I cannot take them! Thank you very 
much, but it is impossible !" 

"Hullo! what is that?" demanded Mr. 
Capel, who had been keeping one ear open for 
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the conversation passing between Lord Sidney 
and his daughter. 

" It is nothing/' said his lordship, quickly ; 
" I am sure Miss Cap el will relent. Surely 
you will not object," he continued to Alda, 
*' when I ask you to take them for the sake 
of the old friendship that has existed for so 
many years between your family and my- 
self?" 

"I am very sorry," said the girl, firmly, 
" but I would rather not. I never take 
presents, and they are far too valuable 
for me." 

'' Alda, my dear child, what nonsense you 
are talking I" exclaimed her mother. " You 
forget that Lord Sidney has known you since 
you were a baby 1 And such exquisite stones, 
tool And if your papa consents to your 
accepting them, what possible objection can 
there be T 

*' I do more than consent to her receiving 
them," said Mr. Capel, whose temper was 
quickly rising: "I insist upon her taking 
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them. Do you hear me, Alda ? Lord Sidney 
Carleton is one of my oldest friends, and I 
insist upon your accepting his magnificent 
present in the same spirit in which it is 
offered." 

The tone of command raised the girl's spirit 
also. She rose from her seat, and stood by 
the piano, pale and trembling. 

" I decline to accept them," she repeated. 
" I am obliged to Lord Sidney for his 
thought of me, but I would not take so 
valuable a present from any man, unless he 



were " 



" What ? " demanded her father angrily. 

" My husband," replied Alda, blushing as 
deeply as the damask rose in the bouquet on 
the table. 

Mr. Capel was ready with an irate reply, 
but these words silenced him. 

He glanced at Lord Sidney with a meaning 
smile, and Lord Sidney returned it. But all 
he said was — 

"Very well, my dear; let it be as you 
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choose. I have no doubt Lord Sydney will 
have no trouble in finding plenty of ladies 
not only willing, but eaggr to accept his 

gift." 

" Such splendid stones 1 " whispered Mrs. 
Capel, regretfully. "My dear Alda, you 
would have looked like an empress in 
them ! " 

" Mother, please don't say anything more 
about it," pleaded the girl, wearily. 

And then they sat down to try and accom- 
plish that hardest of tasks, to make general 
conversation where the minds of two or three 
of the circle are occupied with their own 
thoughts. 

Mr. Capel induced his friend to leave early, 
but as he accompanied him down stairs, he 
told his wife not to retire, nor to let her 
daughter do so, until he returned to the 
drawing-room. And as he let Lord Sidney 
Carleton out, he said to him — 

" Keep up your courage, old fellow ! This 
is the first and the last of it. I am going 
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back to Miss Alda now, to tell her my whole 
mind upon the subject, and the next time she 
meets you it will be with the knowledge that 
she is to be your wife ! " 




CHAPTER V. 

"I WILL MOT MAREY HIM." 

Of the two women left behind in the draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. Capel was much the more 
nervous and alarmed. 

" What can Mr. Capel have to 6ay to us 
before we go to bed ?" she ejaculated. " I 
am afraid, Alda, you must have terribly an- 
noyed him." 

"I am sorry it should have happened so, 
mamma, but I really cannot help it. It is 
unreasonable of papa to expect me to accept 
presents from a total stranger. I have never 
been accustomed to do such a thing, and it 
would appear very forward and grasping to 

VOL. I. T 
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me. Besides, I dislike what I have seen of 
Lord Sidney exceedingly. If I had accepted 
his jewels it would have seemed like an en- 
couragement to his familiarity." 

" Well, it is hard that you should not be 
allowed to do as you choose in such a matter/' 
rejoined Mrs. Capel, who always took the side 
of the last speaker. " Poor dear child ! And 
of course it must seem strange to you that 
Lord Sidney should regard you as an old 
friend, when you can scarcely remember him. 
Still, they were very fine stones, and must 
have cost a large sum of money, and it is a 
pity that you had no fancy for them — and 
when emeralds are rising in value every 
day, too 1" 

At this juncture Mr. Capel re-entered the 
drawing-room. 

" Alda, my dear," he said pleasantly, as he 
closed the door to make sure they would not 
be overheard — he had decided with himself 
that the best way to deal with his daughter 
would be to keep all show of authority, until 
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necessary, in the background — ''Alda, my 
dear, I want to have a talk with you. What 
made you refuse the little present our dear 
friend Lord Sidney had so kindly purchased 
for you? It has vexed him, my dear, and 
annoyed me — very much indeed." 

"It was not a little present, papa," replied 
Alda, timidly. '^ It must have cost hundreds 
of pounds." 

" What of that ? Pounds are no more to 
Lord Sidney Carleton than pence are to 
ordinary people. There is no limit to be put 
on a man's presents to his friends." 

" But I am not his friend," said Alda. 

" My dearest child," interposed Mrs. Capel, 
"I have told you at least a dozen times 
to-day that your papa and he were boys 
together at school. How could they be older 
friends than that ?" 

" Mrs. Capel," said her husband, " I desired 
you to remain in the room because I wished 
for a witness to what I am going to tell our 
daughter, but I shall be much obliged to you 



^ 
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if you will hold your tongue during the 
interview." 

" Oh dear ! oh dear 1 I never open my 
mouth but I say something wrong," replied 

Mrs. Capel, in despair. 

"You think, my dear Alda," continued 
her father, " that because Lord Sidney is my 
most intimate friend, that is no reason that 
he should be yours ; but you are mistaken. I 
engage to alter your mind upon that subject 
in a very short time. Sit down, my love, and 
listen to me attentively whilst I tell you of 
the strong bond that exists between his lord- 
ship and myself." 

Alda seated herself as her father desired 
her to do, and remained silent, with her eyes 
fixed upon the ground ; but she did not expect 
that any story of gallantry or heroism that he 
might relate to her would soften her dislike of 
the man who had gazed into her face all that 
evening with such an unpleasant expression 
on his own. 

" When Lord Sidney Carleton and I were 
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young men, my dear — not that he is old now, 
by any manner of means ; most people would 
consider him in his prime — we were both in 
the army and the same regiment. Well, I 
got into a great scrape over some gambling 
transactions at cards. I hope I need not tell 
you, Alda, that I never did anything dishon- 
ourable ; but I had an enemy in the corps who 
made it appear as though I had, and my name 
was under a cloud. My father, an irascible 
old fellow, then on his deathbed, believed 
every word that was said against me, and 
altered his will, leaving the whole of his 
fortune to his younger son. I was too much 
wounded at my father joining suit against me 
to put out a little finger to help to clear my 
own character, and had it not been for Lord 
Sidney I should have been a poor man living 
under suspicion to this very day." 

" How did he help you ?" said Alda. 

**He worked unremittingly to bring the 
real offender to book, utterly regardless 
whether his own good name would suffer by 
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the contact or not ; and when he had collected 
his proofs, and had them recognised by the 
proper authorities, he laid them before my 
father, exonerated me fully in his eyes, caused 
him to alter his will again in my favour, and, 
what was better still, he brought us together 
before the old man's death, and let me inherit 
the benefit of his last blessing. That is what 
Lord Sidney Carleton did for me " 

" I admire him for that," said Alda, '^ and I 
will never refuse to look upon him as a friend 
again. I suppose I have judged him too 
hastily ; but he does not appear to me like the 
sort of man to do so generous an action." 

^* It was generous, for, remember, it was at 
the risk of his own character. To be the open 
friend and associate of a man suspected of dis- 
honourable proceedings is to be tarred with 
the same brush, especially in a regiment. 
Therefore you cannot be surprised if since 
that time I have felt that nothing I could do 
for Lord Sidney would be too great a return 
for his goodness to me. I think of what I am 
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and of what I might have been, and if he 
asked for the whole of my fortune I believe I 
should place it in his hands." 

No suspicion of the truth struck Alda Capel. 
She answered, heartily and earnestly : 

'* And you would be right to do so, papa ! 
Nothing in this world could atone for the loss 
of one's character. But Lord Sidney is too 
rich to require such a sacrifice at your hands." 

" True ; but there are other possessions of 
mine for which he might ask me, and which 
I could no more refuse him than I could my 
money." 

At this she glanced up at him quickly, her 
bright brown eyes dilated with a sudden 
fear. 

Could he possibly mean But no; it 

was too horrible an idea ! The roses and the 
emeralds and diamonds could never have meant 
that! Nevertheless, the girl moved her 
chair nearer to her mother's, so that she might 
feel the protecting clasp of her hand. 

" Alda, my dear," resumed Mr. Capel, ** do 
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you know the reason why you have been 
placed at Rouen for the four last years T 

" No, papa !" 

" Did it ever strike you that, having been 
born, as we may say, * to the purple/ it was 
necessary you should be closely shielded from 
the dangers that beset young women who are 
permitted to mix freely in the world?" 

" Nq, papa !" she answered again, but this 
time she grew deadly white, and her mother 
could feel the rapid pulsations of the heart 
that throbbed against her side. 

" You have heard of girls being betrothed 
in their infancy, by the consent of their 
parents, to some man of noble degree, to whom 
they are wedded as soon as they come to a 
proper age for marriage ?*' 

"No, never," replied Alda, stoutly, although 
the tears had gathered thickly in her eyes, 
" except in the case of princesses of the blood 
royal, papa ; and I am not a princess, thank 
heaven !" 

" I think you are," said her father, gaily. 
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although the tone her voice had assumed was 
not encouraging, **as beautiful and precious 
a little princess as ever was born ; and you are 
destined for a high place in the world, Alda, 
and to be the recipient of great dignities." 

" I am sure that is a mistake, papa," she 
replied, in a low voice, "for I neither desire 
such a position nor am I fitted for it. I dis- 
like the world, with all its pomps and respon- 
sibilities, and am far more likely to choose a 
lowly lot for myself than a high one." 

"But, my dear child, there is no choice for 
a young woman in your station of life. You 
must do as your parents tell you, and be 
guided by them. There are certain duties 
bom with us, and the first duty of a girl of 
your birth is to make a marriage suitable to 
her expectations. You are my sole heiress, 
Alda; your fortune at my death and your 
mother's will be little short of fifteen thousand 
a year, and you must marry a man who will 
increase the rank and name of the family in- 
stead of lowering it.' 
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" But I don't want the money nor the 
position/' said the girl, vaguely ; *' only, papa, 
with respect to what you say, I must and will 
choose for myself.*' 

^' Hush, dear ! " whispered Mrs. Capel, 
soothingly. " No young ladies ever do that, 
you know. When the proper time arrives, 
their parents always choose their husbands for 
them ; but it will be a long time first for you 
— a very long time." 

" Perhaps you will confine yourself to 
speaking of what you know, Mrs. Capel," said 
her husband. " Alda, I am surprised at you ! 
Here have you just come home, a raw girl 
from school, and you talk to me about such 
matters as if you had passed through half-a- 
dozen seasons." 

** I am nineteen, papa !" 

"Nineteen or twenty-nine can make no 
difference whilst you have been shut up at 
Rouen. You have had no experience of the 
ways and customs of the fashionable world, 
and yet you presume to dictate to me. Let 
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me tell you, then, that you are utterly mis- 
taken. You neither can nor will choose a 
husband for yourself, and for this very good 
reason — ^that he is already chosen for you." 

'* Good heavens, Mr. Capel ! why is this 
the first intimation I have received of a fact 
which so nearly concerns me V exclaimed his 
wife. 

" Because I wished it kept a secret until 
Alda's return. Now, however, the sooner 
and wider it is known the better.'* 

Alda had risen suddenly at her father's last 
words, and was standing by her mother s side, 
grasping the back of her chair with both 
hands, as though to steady her trembling 
limbs, whilst she bit her lip to prevent herself 
expressing all she felt. 

" And the name of this husband T she 
said, interrogatively. 

"Lord Sidney Carleton, my dear. I 
should have thought you might have guessed 
that without asking me. You have been 
promised to him in marriage for the last four 
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years, and a very lucky girl you may consider 
yourself to be so." 

She did not answer, but stood there, still 
grasping the back of the chair, whilst her face 
grew whiter and whiter with every passing 
moment. 

■ 

** It will be the finest match of the season,*' 
continued Mr. Capel. *' He is enormously 
rich, Alda — has thirty thousand a year, with 
three of the finest estates in the United 
Kingdom. His birth, as you know, is unex- 
ceptionable. He is the son of the Marquis of 
Breadfort, and is allied by marriage to some 
of the best blood in the country. Added to 
these advantages, he is devotedly fond of you, 
and will make you an excellent husband. I 
repeat that you are the luckiest girl I know." 

Still she did not answer him, but kept 
swaying herself backwards and forwards by 
the grasp she held upon the chair, as though 
summoning up courage to speak, whilst her 
mother, too frightened and surprised to in- 
terfere, watched her white face anxiously. 
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" I am quite sure that a little consideration 
will make you 8ee it in the same light as 1 
do/' went on Mr. Capel, presently. " Besides, 
you must not forget, Alda, what I told you of 
the obligations I owe Lord Sidney, and that 
this is the only way in which I can repay 
him." 

*' I do not forget it," she replied, at last, in 
a strange, hard voice, " but I will not marry 

" What is that you say ?" 

" I will not marry him," she repeated. 

'^ Oh, come ! come 1" said her father, testily. 
"I can have no rubbish or nonsense of that 
sort. There is no question of ' tvill,' or * worCty 
in the matter. The business was settled years 
ago. I gave my promise, and nothing will 
make me go back from it. I don't ask your 
consent. You are the betrothed wife of Lord 
Sidney Carle ton, and, as soon as it can be 
managed, you'll have to marry him." 

" Oh, Mr. Capel, but this is terribly sudden 
and unexpected !" cried his wife. 
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"Hush, mamma!" said Alda, laying her 
hand upon her mothers shoulder. "Dont 
worry yourself for nothing. This marriage 
will never be, for I refuse to enter into it." 

" Good God !" exclaimed her father, " but 
you are a daring jade to talk to me in that 
fashion. I tell you that it shall he — that it is 
to be, and that no objections or refusals of 
yours will have the slightest weight with 
either Lord Sidney Carleton or myself" 

Then the girl's temper rose like the father s. 

" And who is to make me marry him T she 
said, defiantly. " Is it the fashion in England 
to drag girls to the altar, and unite them to 
men they hate, whether they will or not? 
The times are gone by, I think, papa, for 
coercion in such matters ; and if they were not 
you should kill me before you should use me 
as a means of paying off your old debts of 
obligation to Lord Sidney Carleton, or any- 
body else " 

"You mad fooll" cried Mr. Capel, "you 
don't know what you are talking about." 
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" I know well enough that you will never 
persuade me to marry an old man for the sake 
of his money. And as for his birth, why, I 
despise the accident that sets him above his 
fellows. What has it done for him ? Made 
him an ugly, commonplace man, with offensive 
manners." 

" Alda I Alda 1 my love, pray restrain your- 
self 1" exclaimed her mother. 

" Am I not to tell papa what I think ? 
He has been plain enough with me," cried the 
girl, with angry, glowing eyes. 

"And you are too plain with me, Miss 
Capel," he rejoined. " At the same time, 
nothing that you can say will alter my de- 
cision. You are my child and under age, 
and I consider that I have a right to have 
a voice in the disposition of your future. 
Therefore you may understand me, once and 
for all, that I look upon, you as the aflS.anced 
wife of Lord Sidney Carleton, and I expect 
you to marry him." 
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" You may expect, papa, but it will never 
come to pass '' 

" I will never give my consent to your 
marriage with any other man 1" he exclaimed, 
vehemently, *' and so, if you refuse to comply 
with my wishes, you may remain single to the 
end of your days.'* 

" And that would be the preferable fate of 
the two,*' returned Alda, proudly ; "although, 
papa, I suppose a time will come when even 
your authority must cease." 

^'The girl actually defies me," said Mr. 
Capel. " And, pray. Miss Alda, may I ven- 
ture to inquire where your great objection to 
this union with Lord Sidney Carleton lies ?" 
" In everything," she answered ; " in his 
age, and appearance, and want of knowledge 
of me. Above all, in the position to which 
he would raise me, and which would make me 
hateful to myself, knowing it was the price 
that he had paid for my hand. Oh, papa, 
papa !" she continued, with a breaking voice, 
'* if you wished me to degrade myself like this, 
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why did you not briug me up in the faith 
that it was the right thing to do, instead of 
leaving me to be reared in the primitive sim- 
plicity of Rouen ? Why have you let me 
taste the pleasures of an innocent, natural life 
if you only meant to drag me from them to be 
no better than the hundreds of women that 
have not enjoyed the same advantages that 
I have V* 

"And are these all your objections, Miss 
Capel r 

" Oh, there are others — there is another !" 
she cried, with one hand pressed against her 
heart ; " and why should it be worse to tell 
you now than at some other time, for sooner 
or later the truth must come out I Papa !" 
with a desperate eflfort, *^ mamma, the reason 
that I cannot and will not marry Lord Sidney 
Carleton, or any other man, is — is " 

She seemed upon the point of fainting, but 
her mother threw her arms about her, and 
held her up. 

** Well," said her father, sharply. *^ Better 

VOL. I. 8 
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confess at once that it is your own obstinacy, 
for there can be no other reason." 

" Yes — ^yes — there is. Only wait a minute, 
and I will tell you 1 Oh, papa, don't be 
angry with me, but I love some one else^ 

She might well plead with him not to be 
angry with her. The announcement struck 
Mr. Capel like a sudden blow, showing him, 
as it did, in a glance, the almost insurmount- 
able obstacle it placed in the way of his 
ambition, but far above his surprise and 
annoyance rose his anger. 

To think that he had been outwitted by a 

schoolgirl, and that all the time he thought 
her safe with her books at Rouen, she had 
been studying the science of love under 
some rascally professor. But who was the 
man who had dared to tamper with his 
daughters affections? Aye! that was the 
thing 1 

Had he been there in proprid persond, it is 
not too much to say that Mr. Capel would 
have torn him limb from limb. But he com- 
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menced by refusing to believe the asser- 
tion. 

" It [is impossible," he said. " It is not 
true 1 This is some feminine trick on your 
part in order to try and shake my resolu- 
tion." 

" It is the truth," she replied, with her face 
hid upon her mother's shoulder, '* though I 
should not have told you of it so soon if you 
had not forced it from me." 

" In love with some one ehe^' repeated Mr. 

Capel, jeeringly. "A pretty story to bring 
me from Rouen ! And pray who is the gallant 
cavalier who has robbed you of your heart, 
Miss Capel ? Is it the postman, or the milk- 
man, or Madame Richabauts page, whose 
charms hav^e rendered you insensible to the 
advantages of becoming Lady Sidney Carle- 
ton ? Speak up !" he continued, loudly. " I 
will have no more shilly-shallying about this 
precious business. What is the name of the 
fellow who has presumed to address you in 
the language of affection T 

8—2 
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He was near enough to touch her, and he 
shook her by the arm as he spoke. This 
rough action chased all the softness from her 
nature. 

She raised her face from her mother's 
shoulder, and answered, coldly : 

" I shall not tell you !" 

"You refuse to obey your fathers direct 
command ?" 

"I do. You only ask his name to do 
him an injury, therefore I will not reveal 
it." 

'* Oiice more, Alda — I give you one more 
chance. Tell me the name of the man you 
profess to be in love with, and I will try and 
forget the disgraceful scene that has passed 
between us this evening." 

" I will not !" 

" Very good,*' replied Mr. Capel, rising to 
his feet. " I have done with you for the 
present. My next business lies with your 
mother. You have heard, Mrs. Capel, all that 
has passed between your daughter and myself 
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this evening, and if she has yet to learn the 
consequences of disobeying me, you have not ! 
You will now take Alda up to her room, if 
you please, and you will make her understand 
that nothing she can say or do will alter ray 
determination with respect to her marriage 
with Lord Sidney Carleton, and that sooner or 
later she will find herself compelled to give 
in I I shall send an account of the whole 
proceedings to Madame Richabaut, and com- 
pel her to give me up the names of every 

d d foreigner that has, or may have, had 

access to my daughters ears during her re- 
sidence at Rouen, and TU hunt them down 
one by one, till I get at the right one. Mean- 
while, you have my strict orders not to go to 
H^loise, nor any other of your tradespeople 

for the purpose of supplying Alda with new 
clothes, for she shall remain as she is, and go 
to neither ball, concert, nor opera, until she 
comes to her senses, and accepts the goods 
the gods have provided for her." 

And so saying, Mr. Capel hurried angrily 
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out of the room, and slammed the door after 
him. 

" Oh dear, oh dear, this is too terrible I'' 
whined Mrs. Capel, to whom the final pro- 
hibition appeared to be the most crushing blow 
of all. 

But Alda did not weep, though she trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf. 

" Come up to bed, mamma I" she whispered. 
"I suppose papa must have been told this 
sooner or later, though I wish he might have 
had a little time in which to know me better 
first." 

^* So unfortunate !" sighed Mrs. Capel, "and 
on the very day of your arrival, too ! How 
happy I was, looking forward to it this morn- 
ing, and now everything seems black and 
miserable I But it is unconscionable of your 
papa to expect you to consent to marry a man 
you have scarcely seen. That is just like gen- 
tlemen 1 They must have everything their 
own way, whoever suffers for it ; though there 
is no doubt that it would be a grand match 
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for you, my dear, and excite an immense deal 
of envy among our friends. I am sure when 
the Pollocks married their eldest girl to the 
Honourable Arthur Chesney, I thought Mrs. 
Pollock would never have done boasting of 
the alliance to me, and hoping and trusting 
I should settle my dear girl as well. And 
she would be ready to die with envy if she 
saw you Lady Sidney Carleton, for the Ches- 
neys have not above two thousand a-year. 
But I suppose it cannot be !" 

*' Mamma, mamma, don't speak to me like 
that," exclaimed the gir], pitifully. " It 
sounds so much as if you were sorry I would 
not sell myself to that horrid old man. Come 
upstairs with me, mamma. Listen to what I 
have to tell you, and you shall hear the reason 
why it is quite impossible I can be Lord Sid- 
ney Carleton's wife." 

At this promise feminine curiosity overcame 
every other feeling, and Mrs. Capel dried her 
eyes and followed her daughter to her own 
room. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ASK ME TO SPEND A DAY WrTH YOU. 

When they reached it, Alda threw herself 
across the aofa in a fit of girlish despair. 

"Oh dear, oh dear I" she exclaimed, "how 
I wish I had never been bom 1" 

" Don't wish that, Alda," remonstrated her 
silly mother, " because, in the first place, yon 
know it's of no good, and in the second, I 
dare say things will come right with a little 
patience. You may think differently of all 
this a week hence, or your papa may leave off 
worrying you about it." 

" You cannot understand me," said the girl, 
wearily. " How should I think differently 
when I told you the reason that " 
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" Ah, yes," interrupted Mrs. Capel, " to be 
sure, and you promised to tell me all about it. 
But how you can have managed to know any 
gentleman in Rouen puzzles me. I thought 
Madame Richabaut was so very particular 
with her pupils." 

" Mamma, I met him at the Flocktons'. " 

" Ah, those Flocktons I I told you to-day, 
my dear, there was no good in them, and now 
they have brought us into all this terrible 
trouble." 

" No, not they 1 It was not their fault. 
How could they tell that I and — and — he 
should come to care for one another? He 
was only an ordinary friend of theirs, just like 
any other visitor.'' 

*' Alda, my dear, what is his name T 

** Don't ask me, mamma, because papa will 
be sure to ask you again, and you will be 
obliged to tell him." 

" Is he an Englishman ?" 

" No ; he is a Frenchman." 

" Oh dear 1 that will be a great obstacle to 
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your papa's consent to your marrying him. 
He does so dislike all foreigners." 

'' I do not suppose papa would have con- 
sented under any circumstances. He would 
have considered his poverty as a crime, and 
yet I hoped that as we are so rich-- " 

"And he is poor, into the bargain. Oh, 
Alda ! But I hope he is a gentleman." 

The girl's eyes flashed diamonds of light. 

*' Mamma, do you think I could love any 
man that was not ? A gentleman 1 I should 
think he was. A thousand times more a 
gentleman and a man than that stiff, anti- 
quated old fop papa would have me marry." 

She crossed the room as she spoke, and 

taking from the portfolio the crayon sketch 
that Mrs. Capel had so much admired in the 
afternoon, she tossed it on her mother's lap, 
saying— 

" That is his portrait. Judge for yourself 
whether he looks like a gentleman or not." 

Mrs. Capel immediately fell into weak 
ures of admiration. 
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** Oh, my dear, it is a beautiful face. I 
said so before, if you remember, and I don't 
wonder at your being taken by it. Indeed, 
I don't think I ever saw so handsome a 
picture before, and what a pity he isn't a lord 
too. Now, if Lord Sidney had only been like 
this in appearance, how nicely your papa and 
you would have agreed on the subject. But 
perhaps, after all, Alda, this gentleman may 
be something better than he seems. You 
have not mentioned his name to me, you 
know ; but are you sure it is not an assumed 
one ? I have often read stories of noblemen 
pretending to be commoners when they were 
very much in love with some young lady or 
other." 

Alda shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

*' Don't indulge in any vain hopes of that 
sort, mamma. He is nothing more than he 
seems. He would scorn to take another name 
or to pretend to be what he is not ; and why 
should he do so, when he is one of the most 
glorious creatures God ever made, and 
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grander than any duke in England, or king 
upon the throne, for that matter T 

''And yet he has no money," complained 
Mrs. Capel. " What a pity ! For no one can 

I 

live without money, you know, Alda !" 

" He has no money but what he makes by 
his own genius," returned the girl, proudly. 
" He IS an artist." 

" Oh, Alda !" cried her mother, dropping 
the sketch as though it had been a hot coal ; 
'^ this is worse than all. Whatever will your 
papa say ?" 

*' He can hardly say more than he has said 
to-night. Listen to me, mamma," she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden impulse, as she threw 
herself upon her knees before her mother, 
" and I will tell you everything. We met at 
the Flocktons' more than a year ago, and 
we loved each other from the first moment 
we met. Oh, he is so good — so handsome — so 
clever ; if you saw him you would no longer 
wonder that I have never ceased to dream of 
him and our future life together since." 
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''But it was very wrong of the Flocktons, my 
dear; exceedingly wrong and dishonourable 
of them, to let you go on meeting the young 
man at their house without the sanction of 
your parents." 

"They didn't know anything about it, 
mamma. Our love v/as too delicious a secret 
for us to tell to the world. But he was always 
there, somehow, on the days I spent with 
them, and we used all to go out sketching to- 
gether in the country, and every time we saw 
each other our love grew stronger and more 

sure." 

The girl who had defied her father s anger 
with so much temerity was trembling and 
blushing like the timidest of maidens as she 
told her cherished love tale in her mother s 
ear. 

" Is the young man a drawing-master, then T 

" Oh no, he is an artist, and for many years 

he loved his art so purely that he would not 

even sell one of his pictures, but now — for my 

sake — he consents to part with them. How 
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I wish I had thousands to lay at his feet, that 
he might never need to do so any more." 

'^ But, my dear, if you only met hin^ at the 
Flocktons', it strikes me you got intimate with 
him in a very short time." 

" But, mamma, when we knew and had 
confessed our love for one another, we devised 
another plan by which we might meet more 
frequently. You asked me just now if he was 
a drawing-master, and I answered ' No !' but 
he pretended to become one — all for my sake 
— and Madame Richabaut engaged him to 
teach the upper class, and so — and so — I came 
to see him twice a week." 

^* Well, I call it disgraceful of Madame 
Richabaut, and most neglectful of her duties 
to go and hire a man with a face like 
that to teach young, susceptible girls draw- 
ing," exclaimed Mrs. Capel. "What could 
she expect but that there would be some non- 
sense or other going on between them ?" 

" But, mamma," said Alda, raising a smiling 
face for one moment from her lap, " he didn t 
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come to the school like that — he wore a wig 
and spectacles, and you should have seen the 
comical figure he made of himself." 

'* And yet you said, my dear, that he 
would scorn to pretend to be what he was 
not." 

" But this was for Tne," pleaded Alda, with 
the woman's all-powerful justification for any 
error her lover may commit. 

"Well, well," sighed Mrs. Capel, "it has 
been an unfortunate afiair from beginning to 
end, my dear, and the best thing you can do 
now is to forget all about it as soon as pos- 
sible." 

Then Alda perceived that to lean on her 
mother was to trust to a rotten reed, and 
resolved that she must place no more con- 
fidences in her. Mrs. Capel had no opinion 
of her own, but was swayed like a leaf in 

the wind by everyone in turn. If the girl 
had to fight, she saw that she must fight by 
herself, and had better keep her weapons in 
reserve. 
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*^Is that the only advice you can give me, 
mamma ?" she said, quietly. 

'* Well, my dear, I really do not know what 
else to say. Of course, you cannot marry this 
young man. He has no money, and is beneath 
you in station, and all that sort of thing; 
besides, he is in Rouen, and you will never 
see him again. If he had been anybody, or 

even had a fortune, it would have been dif- 
ferent, perhaps, but I know your papa will 
never agree to your marrying a drawing- 
master." 

" Mamma, I have told you he is an artist." 
" It's all the same thing, Alda ; they both 
draw, and I really think if you are wise you 
will try and consider this proposal of Lord 
Sidney's. You must be married, you know ; 
you would never be happy as an old maid, 
although I did hope to keep you with me for 
many years yet, and I think it was most un- 
* fair of your papa to make all these important 
arrangements without consulting me. Still, 
what are we to do about your dresses ? You 
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can't go about in society as you are at pre- 
sent, and your papa declares you shall have 
nothing new until you have consented to do 
as he wishes you." 

" Well, J shall never consent, if I go about 
as I am till the rags drop off me, so there's an 
end of it," replied Alda, as she picked up the 
portrait of her lover, and gazed fondly at it 
"Oh, mother, if you only knew how I love 
him," she went on, passionately, " you would 
never speak to me again about marrying an- 
other man." 

" But half the girls that marry have a lover 
somewhere, Alda," said Mrs. Capel, mildly. 
" Susan Pollock was talked of dreadfully last 
year with Captain Austin, and, indeed, some 
people thought Mr. Chesney would cry off on 
account of it, but, you see, he didn't, and I'm 
told now that Captain Austin is always at 
the Chesneys', and capital friends with both 
husband and wife. And I dare say, if you 
could make up your mind to be a good girl 
and marry Lord Sidney Carleton, that you 

VOL. I. 9 
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would be able to keep up your acquaintance 
with this Mr. What's -his -Name all the 
same." 

Alda turned upon her weak, worldly 
mother with a look of the most sovereign 
contempt. 

" Keep up my acquaintance with him /" she 
echoed. " That shows how little you can 
realize what I feel for him, mamma ! Why, 
if I married Lord Sidney Carleton, and they 
didn't keep — him at the other end of the 
world, I'd run away with him the very first 
time we met, and never come back again — 
yes, that I would, if I died the next moment 
for it !" 

But this sort of profane talk was what 
Mrs. Capel could not possibly listen to. She 
could calmly contemplate all the immoralities 
of the fashionable world, and shake hands 
with the people who committed them, so long 
as they were successful in keeping their back- 
slidings a secret, but that a young lady should 
openly speak of the probability of her leaving 
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the man she married was a]tx)gether too 
shocking. 

** Alda," she exclaimed, " I cannot stay 
here a moment longer. You are wounding 

my sensibility too keenly." 

'* I am only telling you the truth, mamma, 
in order to try and justify my conduct. But 
you are tired out, I know, and so am I. Let 
us go to bed, and you may tell papa that I 
will think this matter over and let him have 
my answer in the morning." 

Mrs. Capel was agreeably surprised at these 
words. They seemed to intimate that her 
arguments had really availed with her daugh- 
ter, and she turned back to embrace her 
affectionately. 

" That's a dear girl," she said, " and I am 
sure your papa will be quite satisfied with 
your message for the present. And, after all, 
there is no need for hurry, you know, Alda. 
A young lady cannot be expected to make up 
her mind on so important a subject in a single 
day. So take a week to consider of it, my 

9—2 
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dear, and at the end of that time I am sure 
that you will have come round to our way of 
thinking. Thirty thousand a year, remember, 
and three estates ! And you could never be 
happy with a man who draws, my dear — 
never !" 

When the door had closed behind her 
mother, Alda turned the key in the lock and 
began walking up and down the room. 

" What shall I do T she said to herself, 
with clasped hands. " What shall I do T 

Her mother's arguments had so far pro- 
duced an effect upon her that she felt that 
one parent was no more on her side than the 
other. Her father and mother might wrangle 
like cat and dog with each other, but they 
both agreed on one point — that she must 
marry Lord Sidney Carleton. 

Mrs. CapeFs weak affection, that resisted 
the idea of parting with her daughter at all 
at one moment, was tempted over to the 
enemy's side by the sight of emeralds and 
diamonds the next. And she — what could 
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she do, opposed to the ruling powers of the 
house? Well, she could do this, she could 
use the woman's sharpest weapon, she could 
temporise. She must have help, and if she 
continued openly to rebel as she had done that 
evening, she would be left without any. 

As for giving in to her father s wishes, that 
question never troubled her for a minute. 
Mr. Capel had told her that her marriage 
,with Lord Sidney Carleton must be, because 
he had plighted his own word to that eflfect. 
But she also had plighted her word in the op- 
posite direction, and her word was as good as 
her father 8, and what he had said of there 
being no " will " nor '* won^t '' in the matter was 
perfectly true. 

She had no choice left. She couldn't marry 
Lord Sidney. If Mr. Capel had had the 
power to read his daughter s mind as she paced 
up and down her room that night, he would 
have been startled to recognise it as such a 
i:eflex of his own. 

If he were determined, so was Alda* 
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Parents who proudly call their children 
" chips of the old block" are sometimes apt to 
forget that the resemblance may extend to 
matters of greater importance than the shape 
of a nose or the expression of a face. When 
Mr. Capel had received the message his wife 
delivered to him, he smiled with satisfaction, 
and went to sleep inwardly convinced that the 
only things required to bring matters to a 
crisis were time and persuasion. 

He would not be so brusque, he thought, 
with his pretty Alda when he met her in the 
morning. And Alda laid her head down on her 
pillow, determined, for the present at least, to 
appear to meet her father half-way, and keep 
peace in the household to which she had so 
lately returned. And yet both parent and 
child were firmly resolved to accomplish their 
separate desires if they died before the strife 
was ended. 

Mr. Capel was the first to make the amende 
honorable on the following morning. Alda 
was in the dining-room as he entered it. 
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looking, notwithstanding a slight pallor, like 
an incarnation of youth and beauty. 

''My dear child," said her father, as he 
saluted her, " I am going to ask your pardon 
for the little misunderstanding of last night 
I should not have been so sudden nor so rough 
with you, Alda, but, you see, my heart is very 
much in this business, and I am too apt to say 
what I feel. But you must not think, in con- 
sequence, I have any intention you shall be 
worried on the subject. You shall take your 
own time to think about it, and consider the 
great advantages which it involves. Mean- 
while, you may be quite easy with respect to 
what you told me. I am sure that it came 
out quite accidentally, and I have almost 
forgotten the circumstance already. Your 
mother tells me it is some good-looking young 
person whom you met at the Flocktons', and 
who, very naturally, took your fancy. My 
dear child, we all go through a dozen or two 
of such affairs before we settle down for life. 
But they have nothing whatever to do with 
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marriage. You might as well try to live 
without eating, because it amuses you to visit 
the theatre of an evening. Don't imagine I 
am angry about it. I was only surprised. 
•And you may become enamoured of half a 
dozen more handsome young fellows, if you 
like, so long as you are not foolish enough to 
let them stand in the way of your settlement. 
So make yourself happy, my dear, and as soon 
as breakfast is over, your mamma and you had 
better go shopping together, and buy as 
pretty an assortment of fal-lals as Regent 
Street can produce." 

For the husband and wife had decided, 
ill the sanctity of the nuptial chamber, that 
the best plan by which to banish the artist of 
Rouen from their daughter's mind would be 
to take her at once to see everything there 

was to be seen, and dazzle her eyes with the 
glories of a London life. 

Alda's reply was as discreet as her father's 
address. 

" It is very good of you, papa, to pass over 
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anything I may have said. I am afraid I was 
not 80 respectful to you as I ought to have been 
last night, but your announcement took me 
completely by surprise. If you will give me 
time to become accustomed to the idea, and 
consider the advantages it will bring me, I 
shall be very much obliged to you. And 
meantime you may rest assured I shall always 
treat Lord Sidney Carleton with the courtesy 
due to your friend ; only you will ask him — 
will you not ?— to be kind enough to refrain 
from offering me any more presents until some- 
thing is definitely settled between us." 

"Certainly, my dear child — that is only 
reasonable ; but you must have those emeralds 
and diamonds, Alda. They're the choicest 
stones IVe seen for a long time, and came 
straight from Storr and Mortimer. I shall 
never be satisfied till they are on your neck." 

" When I accept Lord Sidney I will accept 
the emeralds, papa. I promise you that," 
said the girl, as her mother entered the room. 

Mr. Capel's spirits rose to fever-heat. He 
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quite seemed to imagine that the event of the 
marriage, if not settled, was even betting. 

'* Come, mamma," he cried gayly, to Mrs. 
Capel, ** make haste and finish your breakfast, 
for there's no time like the forenoon for shop- 
ping, and I want you to go and buy our little 
girl all sorts of pretty things. There's the 
Chiswick garden party on Monday, you know, 
and the Dramatic F^te on Tuesday, and we 
are engaged to a dance at the Musgraves' the 
same evenings and the Caledonian Ball will be 
on Wednesday, and " 

** Bless me, Mr. Capel! do you suppose 
dressmakers are necromancers, that they can 
raise up an outfit at a moment's notice ? 
How am I to get a fashionable wardrobe ready 
in a couple of days? Besides which, Alda 
ought surely to be introduced at our own 
house first. I thought it was settled I was 
to send out cards for a dance at home." 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! Send out cards for a 
dozen dances, if you like, but I mean her to 
go to the Musgraves' on Tuesday. They're 
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such old friends of ours, it will be quite 
natural that Alda should make her d&M 
there. And as for her dresses, if your people 
can't execute your orders at a couple of days 
notice they are not worth much. Tell them 
to get extra hands. Or go to Jay's, or 
Robinsons, and buy the best ready-made 
things they have in stock. The girl goes on 

Tuesday to the Musgraves' — ^that Tm re- 
solved on.'' 

Alda sat and listened to this harangue in 
utter silence. She had a soul far above the 
frivolities of dress and fashion, and the idea 
of the grand entertainments she was about 
to join in had no power to stir her. Her 
thoughts were wandering, meanwhile, far 
away to a green slope near Rouen, bathed in 
the sunset, wher^ she had sat, trying to catch 
its rays on paper, whilst two eyes, far more 
glowing and glorious to her than the light of 
heaven, had gazed into her own. 

She was recalled from her reverie by the 
voice of her mother asking her if she were 
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ready to accompaDy her on the shopping ex- 
pedition. 

"Oh, yes, certainly, mamma," replied Alda, 
rising, and her father drew her face down to 
his as she passed his chair, and told her she 
was the prettiest girl in London and ought to 
be a duchess ; and, as she returned his kiss, 
she thought of a lot much higher in her 
estimation than that of a duchess, and which 
would certainly be hers. 

When Mrs. Capel had completely wearied 
her tradespeople, her daughter and herself, 
with her possible and impossible requirements 
and conditions, she asked Alda if there was 
any place she would like to go to before they 
returned to Berkeley Square. 

" Oh, yea, mamma ; I am very anxious to 
go and see Mrs. Elliot." 

"Mrs. Elliot 1 My dear, it is much too 
soon to pay her a visit. Remember, it was 
only yesterday she brought you to us." 

" I know that ; but I do not think she 
would consider it too soon for us to call. She 
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was very kind to me on the passage, and took 
a great deal of trouble about me, and I should 
like to hear if she reached home safely, and 
has recovered the effects of the journey." 

Mrs. Elliot and Miss Capel had become very 
friendly during the few hours they spent to- 
gether, and it had suddenly struck Alda 
that she was the person who would be best 
able to assist her through her coming diffi- 
culties. 

So Mrs. Capel, though shocked at the 
breach of etiquette which it involved, was 
persuaded by her daughter to drive to Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, where they found 
Mrs. Elliot at home, resting after the fatigues 
of the day before. 

" I fear we have intruded on you too soon," 
said Mrs. Capel, in apology ; " but this dear 
girl would insist upon my bringing her to visit 
you at once." 

" I consider your coming a great compli- 
ment," replied Mrs. Elliot, *' and am delighted 
to see Alda again. But have you been ill 
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Since we parted, my dear ? How extremely 
pale you are 1" 

" I am tired 1" sighed Alda. 

" I am afraid I did wrong in acceding to her 
request to see you to-day, Mrs. Elliott. She 
has been shopping all the morning, and ought 
to have driven straight home. But, of course, 
I have everything to get for her." 

" Naturally 1" laughed Mrs. Elliot. ^'A 
young lady fresh from school requires a com- 
plete outfit. But I think fiom her appear- 
ance it would have been better if she had 
waited for a day or two first.'' 

Alda left her seat, and walked into the con- 
servatory. 

**Mrs. Elliot, are these the pet birds of 
which you spoke to me T 

** Yes. Are they not pretty creatures ?" 

*' Do tell me the name of this little fellow 
with the blue tuft on his head 1" 

Mrs. Elliot approached the birdcage, and 
Alda whispered, earnestly : 

*' Are you not going to ask me to spend a 
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day with you? You promised that you 
would." 

" Of course, my dear girl ! I shall only be 
too delighted to have you. I will settle it 
with your mamma at once." 

*' No, no," she answered quickly. " Write 
to me — wi^te, and mention a day next week." 

Mrs. Elliot opened her eyes at this mys- 
terious request, but promised to do as she was 
desired. 

" You will let Miss Capel come and see me 
some day next week, I hope," she said, in- 
sinuatingly, to the elder lady, as her visitors 
rose to take their leave. 

*' With pleasure, Mrs. Elliot, though Mr. 
Capel is exceedingly particular with whom 
she associates, I am sure he will confide her 
with the greatest confidence to your care. 
But we are engaged until Thursday next 
week. Perhaps Friday would suit you ?" 

Alda glanced at Mrs. Elliot with imploring 
eyes. 

*^ I will write^^^ replied the little widow sig- 
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nificantly. '' I cannot answer for so distant a 
date as Friday, but I will certainly write." 

Mrs. Elliot had played many a trick upon 
parents and guardians in her lifetime, and 
had carried on many an innocent intrigue of 
her own, but as the Capels' carriage rolled 
away from her door, it puzzled her completely 
to think what possible secret motive Alda 
could have for desiring to receive a written 
invitation to her house. 

"For, of course it is a secret," the little 
woman argued, " or she would have let me 
fix the day at once. I wonder if it has any- 
thing to do with her non-appearance at Calais. 
Well, I like the girl, and should be sorry to 
think any harm of her, but I wish I had a 
thousand pounds depending on the odds that 
the day I ask her here slfie never turns up'^ 




CHAPTER VII. 

" IT can't bb true r 

Mr. Capbl was perfectly satisfied with the 
interview he had with his daughter, and as 
sooQ as the ladies bad gone out shopping, he 
went round to Lord Sidney's chambers, and 
told him so. 

" It's all right, Sid, my boy I The girl's 
yours. You mustn't take the least notice of 
what the little rogue said to you last night. 
I had a talk with her after you were gone — 
laid the whole matter before her as plain as a 
pikestaff, and though she was a little alarmed 
at first, she told me of her own free will this 
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evening that aU she required was time to be 
accustomed to the idea." 

^'But she wouldn't take the ornaments," 
said Lord Sidney, ruefully. 

''Not for the present. In fact, she says 
she would rather not accept anything from 
your hands until you are formally engaged to 
each other." 

" Oh, then, she does anticipate our engage- 
ment ? — the darling 1" 

" Of course she does,'* replied his friend, 
with a violent slap on the back, which rather 
touched up the shoulder in which Lord Sidney 
suffered most from lumbago. "She was 
speaking at breakfast of the time when 
matters should be definitely settled between 
you. But IVe altered my mind about one 
thing, Carleton." 

" What's that T 

" About keeping the girl at home until you 
are married. I don't think it would be a 
good plan. Her mother tells me that she 
frets a good deal after Rouen, and some 
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friends she lefl there^ so I am determined to 
divert her mind as much as possible, and have 
decided she shall make her dSMt at the Mar- 
shalls' dance on Tuesday/' 

'^ Some friends r repeated Lord Sidney. 
" You don't imagine, do you, Capel, that there 
can be anybody else ?" 

Mr. Capel did not know exactly what to 
answer. 

" Oh no — it is impossible ; or, at all events, 
no one who will interfere with our designs. 
The girl may have taken a fancy to some 
fellow or other, but, if so, we will soon knock 
it out of her head." 

But he had had little idea of the eflfect that 
such a suspicion would have upon his listener. 
Lord Sidney Carleton turned as grey as ashes, 
and, muttering some unholy language to him- 
self, sank into the nearest seat. 

" Good heavens, Sid, what is the matter ? 
What have I said to aflfect you like this ? You 
didn't suppose I was in earnest, did you ? No 
girl ever came to Alda's age without having 
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some absurd fancy or other in her head, but 
it is never permitted to interfere with their 
settlement in life. One would imagine I had 
to)d you that she was already married." 

'* I feel she will elude me yet, Capel. I shall 
never be that girls husband. It would be 
happiness too great for this world," said Lord 
Sidney, as he lifted a trembling hand to wipe 
the moisture from his forehead. 

"Man alive, you are going out of your 
senses ! Here, ring for a soda and brandy, 
do, and stop that shaking fit. Haven't I just 
told you that Alda has as good as given her 
consent to your engagement ? It was only an 
attack of mock modesty that prevented her 
accepting your attentions last night. She's 
just as ready to become Lady Sidney Carleton 
as you are to make her so." 

" Heaven bless her ! If I could only believe 
it to be true ! But you're such a good fellow, 
Capel, your friendship for me would be apt to 
lead you astray." 

" Not a bit of it. Do you suppose I can't 
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read the mind of my own child ? Bless you, 
Sid, you ought to have married twenty years 
ago, and you would have known women a 
little better than you do. Can't you under- 
stand that it is the cant they suck ia with 
their mother's milk which makes them believe 
that the less they appear to want a thing, the 
surer they are to get it ? I suppose my 
daughter is as good as most of her sex, but if 
she had thought last night that she would 
never see those emeralds and diamonds again, 
she would have accepted them without any 
further trouble. The minx guesses her value 
in your eyes, and means to make the most 
of it." 

*'If she wanted twenty such sets, she 
should have them," exclaimed Lord Sidney, 
eagerly. " What is the worth of a few paltry 
jewels compared to the possession of such 
a girl !" 

"Well, she told me to tell you that she 
would rather not accept any gifts from you 
until the affair is finally settled, but that, 
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meanwhile, she shall be delighted to welcome 
you as a dear friend. And you could hardly 
expect a modest girl to say more on so brief 
an acquaintance." 

Mr. Capel had slightly exaggerated the 
meaning of his daughter's speech, but no one 
could blame him for making the most of it for 
the consolation of her lover. It raised Lord 
Sidney to the seventh heaven of blissj^in 
anticipation. 

" No, of course not ; and you have made 
me so happy, Capel, by the knowledge of her 
sentiments. I will take the greatest care not 
to offend the dear girl in anything, but just 
let her take her own time to encourage me to 
speak ; and, meanwhile, she knows my wishes 
and will yet welcome me to her father's house. 
What an angel she is ! When may I venture 
to present myself there again V 

" I think you had better not see her till 
Tuesday. You are going, I know, to the 
Marshalls', and after what has passed it will 
be less embarrassing for Aida to meet you in 
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public than in private ; at all events for the 
first time." 

*' Tuesday !" exclaimed Lord Sidney, " and 
this is only Saturday. Why, it is an eternity." 

" Go out of town, then, and remove your- 
self from the path of temptation, and I will 
look after your interests in your absence. 
Then come to the Marshalls' in your most be- 
coming get-up, and with the prettiest bouquet 
you can procure in your hand, and I'll engage 
that, since you are no dancer, Alda shall sit 
out with you as often as you may desire 
during the evening." 

" I believe you are right, Capel, though it 
is perfect purgatory to me to know she is so 
near and yet be unable to see her. But I will 
try and possess my soul in patience until 
Tuesday." 

"That's right; and it will not be many 
Tuesdays before the victory is won. Adieu, 
then, my dear friend. It will be a funny 
day, won't it, Sid, when you and I shake 
hands together as father and son-in-law V 
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" It will be a very blessed day," responded 
the other, as they parted. 

Mrs. Capel was gratified to observe, as the 
time went on, that Alda appeared to take a 
greater interest in the manufacture of her 
dresses than she had done at first. 

It had seemed so unnatural to the mother 
that a young girl should not care if she were 
going to wear pink silk or blue, nor evince the 
least curiosity to ascertain if the prevailing 
fashion would suit her style of face and 
figure. 

Parker, Mrs. Capel's own maid, had lived 
in her service for fourteen years, and known 
A.lda since she was a little child. To her 
hands had been entrusted the making of the 
ball-dress for Tuesday night, and during the 
whole of Monday the girl kept flitting in and 
out of the room where the woman sat at work 
for the apparent purpose of consulting her 
with regard to the trimmings and adjuncts of 
the dress. 

'* What a long train !" Alda exclaimed, on 
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one of these occasions. " Am I really to 
carry all that behind me ? I feel quite 
nervous how I shall dance in it, Parker." 

" Oh, it will come quite natural to you, 
miss, after a while, depend on it. All the 
young ladies wear *em nowadays, and you 
would look quite strange without one." 

"Does it not seem curious to you to be 
making me a ball-dress, Parker ? I must 
have been such a little thing when you knew 
me first." 

" You were, indeed. Miss Alda. Only five 
years old, and with the loveliest 'air right 
down to your waist. Your mamma and I used 
to take such a pride in curling it." 

**Did you care for me?" inquired the girl, 
wistfully. 

" Why, of course I did, miss ; and so did 
everybody in the 'ouse. You was such a 
takin' little creature, and with such pretty 
ways.** 

'* It's a pity we can t be always children," 
remarked the young lady, with a deep sigh. 
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'*Well, I don't know. Miss Alda, but I 
think the grown up ladies have the best of it. 
Look what a number of beaux they get. I 
shouldn't care to count the gentlemen as will 
want to be introduced to you when they see 
you dancing away in this beautiful white silk. 
Your mamma hasn't spared money on it, miss. 
It's as soft and as thick as velvet.*' 

" But I don't care for dancing, [Parker, nor 
for gentlemen either ; at least, any gentlemen 
that I may meet here." 

'* Oh, miss, you've never left your 'art be- 
hind you, surely ?" 

But to this question Alda only answered 
by another. 

" Parker, were you ever in love ?" 

** Well, I can't say rightly that I have been, 
miss. I kept company once with a butler, 
but he was a very false man to me, and set 
up a public 'ouse with a milliner's young 
woman instead, and since that time I don't 
seem to have 'ad any fancy for the married 
state. It don't often turn out lucky, miss." 
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" But — but — ^if you were very fond of some- 
one, Parker ?" 

" Oh, then I suppose I should hact as others 
hact, Miss Alda, and be sorry for it ever 
afterwards. But that has nothin* to do with 
the grand marriage as you're sure to make, 
miss, as soon as ever you're seen." 

'^ I don't want to make a grand marriage," 
cried Alda, impetuously. " I hate pomp and 
finery, and all that sort of nonsense. It 
would make me miserable." And then she 
altered her tone, and said, quite meekly, '^ I 
wish you loved me now, Parker, as you did 
when I was a little girl." 

The good woman pushed her spectacles 
further on her nose, and looked up in as- 
tonishment. 

" Love you, miss ! Why, bless your heart, 
of course I love you, better than ever I did 
before. Whatever put the idea into your 'ead 
to have such a wish ?" 

Alda stooped down and kissed the servant's 
upturned face. 
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"I shall put your affection to the test, 
perhaps, some day," she said, as she rose to 
leave the room. 

Parker stared after her in blank amazement. 

" I know what it means, though," she said to 
herself, as she returned to her work. '^ When 
beautiful young ladies like that take to kissin 
their maids for nothin', and asking them for 
favours, it signifies there's a gentleman in the 
case, and something to be done for him. Well, 
I hope Miss Alda won't ask me something 
that's too hard to do, for I'd cut out my 'eart 
for her, bless her ; and I think she knows 
it, too." 

Notwithstanding Parker's cogitations and 
conjectures, the ball-dress was completed in 
time ; and as Alda Capel, arrayed in the 
flowing white silk and lace, with her fair head 
wreathed in white roses, entered the Marshalls' 
room on her father's arm, she excited univer- 
sal admiration and remark. Lord Sidney 
Carleton, faultlessly attired, and bearing a 
bouquet of hothouse flowers in his hand, met 
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them on the threshold, and had the pleasure 
of seeing Alda accept his offering with grace- 
ful condescension. 

She had been schooling herself with regard 
to her behaviour to her father's old friend, 
and had decided that everything that friend- 
ship might demand of her she wa3 bound to 
render to him. 

So she smiled as she took the flowers, and 
having been introduced to her hostess, and 
opened the ball by dancing with the eldest 
son of the house, she consented to her father's 
wish that she should make a tour of the rooms 
on the arm of Lord Sidney Carleton. 

The proud delight of that nobleman, as he 
felt her delicate gloved hand press his coat 
sleeve, is not to be described, but he, too, was 
most particular in remembering the caution 
given him by Mr. Capel, and was careful not 
to frighten away her new-born confidence 
by the least word or look that might offend 
her. 

So their promenade was accomplished with- 
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out offence being given on either side, and 
when Lord Sidney Carleton delivered Alda 
back into her mother s charge, he felt as 
happy as if the desire of his life had already 
been fulfilled. 

He had the pleasure, after that, of taking 
the young lady down to supper, and as he 
placed her in the carriage with her parents, 
he bent over her hand and kissed it, without 
eliciting the least token of disapproval. 

Lord Sidney returned to his chambers with 
his head and his heart on fire, and Mr. Capel 
patted his daughter's arm as they were 
driving home to Berkeley Square, and told 
her she had been a great success. 

" I am very much pleased with you, Alda," 
he added. " You have behaved exceedingly 
well, my dear — very well, indeed, and in every 
respect as I wished you to do." 

"Every one was talking of dear Alda's 
dress and dancing," chimed in Mrs. Capel, 
" and young Chisholm was raving about her 
beauty." 
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Here a heavy caution to his wife, in the 
shape of Mr. CapeVs boot, came down upon 
poor Alda's pretty foot instead. 

" Oh, papa, you have hurt my ankle so.*' 

" I am very sorry, my dear, but one is so 
confoundedly crushed in a carriage. Mrs. 
Marshall was quite charmed to have secured 
Lord Sidney's presence to-night, I can assure 
you. She told me she considered him by far 
the most distinguished man in the room. I 
don't think you care so much about dancing, 
Alda, as most young ladies." 

" Oh, papa, I do not." 

" All the better, my dear. It is a senseless 
and ridiculous way of taking exercise, and 
you show your wisdom in being indifferent to 
it. I have been very much pleased with your 
behaviour this evening, Alda," repeated Mr. 
Capel, as they arrived at their own door. 

It was more than the girl appeared to be 
with herself, and could her parents have seen 
her when, divested of the white silk'and roses, 
she paced up and down her own chamber, 
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with both her hands held to her head, they 
would have thought so, too. 

" Is this infidelity ?" she kept on saying to 
herself, " and am I false to my own dear love 
to let another man even think he has a chance 
of winning me? Oh, I trust not — I hope 
not I It is all for his sake that I try to keep 
quiet and repress my feelings. Claude I" she 
continued, addressing some imaginary being ; 
" my own dearest Claude ! when shall I see 
you again ? However can I devise a meeting 
between us ?" 

But the next morning, when she descended 
to the breakfast-room, she found a note from 
Mrs. Elliot awaiting her, in which that lady 
invited her to spend the following day at her 
house. 

Alda's cheeks flushed with pleasure. To 
see her, one would have thought that Mrs. 
Elliot was her oldest and most valued friend. 

" There can be no objection to my accepting 
this invitation, mamma ?" she said, with 
sparkling eyes. 
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*' Certainly not," replied Mr. Capel to his 
wife. *' Mrs. Elliot is a very fascinating little 
wonaan, and calculated to make an excellent 
chaperon for you, Alda, if your mamma should 
at any time be prevented from accompanying 
you anywhere. Cultivate her acquaintance, 
by all means. You have my full permission 
to do so.'' 

" Thank you, papa. I will avail myself of 
it," answered Miss Alda, demurely. 

As soon as breakfast was concluded, she 
tripped away to write her letters, and before 
long, the footman carried one to the post, fully 
inscribed to Mrs. Elliot. 

But Alda carried another in her bosom with 
which she crept into the littlejapartment held 
sacred to Mrs. Parker and her snips and 
trimmings. 

*^ Are you very tired, dear old Parker, after 
sitting up for us so late last night T com- 
menced the girl, coaxingly. 

" No, miss, thank you — nothing to speak of 
Tm used to late hours now, you see, though I 
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must say, when I first took service, I thought 
they'd be the death of me. But your mamma 
tells me you looked so beautiful at the dance, 
and was so much admired, that I'm more than 
paid for my trouble." 

" Yes, the dress was a great success, Parker. 
I did not see a prettier one in the room. 
But I shall never care for evening parties. 
They bore me dreadfully." 

"You're too young to talk like that, Miss 
Alda. If I was to hear your mamma say such 
things, I shouldn't be surprised, but you 
have all your life before you to enjoy and be 
happy in." 

" But I want to be happy in my own way, 
and with the friends I love. Oh, Parker, 
I wonder if you would do a great favour 
for me 1" 

The servant pursed up her mouth, and tried 
to look extremely proper. 

" I'll do anything in the world for you, miss, 
so long as it doesn't go against your mamma's 
wishes." 
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" Ah, but, Parker, you must know that if I 
could confide in mamma about this, I should 
have no need to come to you. But I can do 
nothing in this house without being seen, for 
ever since the first day when papa caught me 
going out to post my lettera, I have not been 
allowed to stir out of doors without someone 
by my side." 

" Well, no, miss, it isn't the custom, you 
see. You'd be insulted if you walked about 
alone." 

" But papa examines all the letters that are 
put into the post-box in the hall." 

" So it's a letter that's the trouble, Miss 
Alda, is it ?" 

" Yes, dear, good Parker," said the girl, as 
she laid her winning face against that of the 
old servant, and wreathed her young arms 
about her neck, " and you will post it for me, 
won't you, and not say a word to anyone 
about it ?" 

But the servant drew back. 

"Oh no, miss, I really couldn't. It 
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would be about as much as my place is 
worth." 

" Who is to know of it ?" said Alda, im- 
patiently. " I must have it posted. It shall 
go ! Oh, Parker, do help me 1 I have no 
one in the world to come to but you." 

" But if the mistress should ever come to 
hear of it?" suggested the servant, fear- 
fully. 

" She never shall. I will bite out my 
tongue sooner than give up your name." 

''But it may lead to something, miss, for 
the harm of both of us I Oh, dear — oh, dear, 
I wish I knew who the letter is for, or why 
you want to send it so secretly. There must 
be wrong in it, Miss Alda, or you'd not be 
afraid to confide in your own mamma." 

The girl's cheek paled like a lily. 

"Yes, I suppose there is wrong in it, but 
it's wrong that can never be undone. Can 
you keep a secret, Parker ?" 

" Yes, miss, I suppose I can. As well as 
any. 
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" Will you swear not to repeat what I am 
going to tell you V 

'*Yes, miss, I'll swear it, for there can't 
be any harm in holding one's tongue I All 
the mischief in the world comes from using 
it." 

Alda stooped down, and whispered some- 
thing in Parker s ear. The woman started as 
if she had been shot. 

" Miss Alda, it can't be true !" 

"It is true, and all I ask of you is to help 
me to keep my secret for a little longer. Have 
pity on me, Parker. I am very young, and 
sometimes I — I — feel very frightened." 

" My poor lamb I" exclaimed the old servant, 
as she folded her young mistress in her arms, 
" you may depend on me not to make things 
worse for you than they will be. But you've 
just took my breath away, and I can't believe 
it." 

" Will you post the letters for me ?" said 
Alda, pleadingly, as she lifted her tearful face 
from Parker's shoulder ; *'for I must see him, 
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and speak to him to let him know how things 
have turned out here." 

" God forgive me if I'm doing wrong," re- 
plied the old woman, solemnly, " but I can't 
refuse you. Miss Alda, and that's the truth." 

"Thank you — oh, thank you a thousand 
times," said the girl, as she delivered over the 
letter into Parker's keeping, " and when I am 
—when I am settled^ Parker, in a nice house 
of my own, you shall come and live with me 
for ever, if you like to do so !" 

But Parker was too much of a woman of 
the world to place any credence on the pro- 
mises of young ladies whose future establish- 
ments consisted of " castles in the air." 

Too much a woman of the world also, and 
too well versed in the laws of the society she 
served, not to be genuinely shocked by the 
revelation her young mistress had made to 
her. 

As she was left alone to think over the 
information so carelessly imparted, and all the 
consequences it must entail upon the family 
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with which she had lived for so many years, 
the tears coursed each other down her faithful 
cheeks, and it was only the sound of Mrs. 
Capel's footsteps, as she came to inspect her 
work, that forced her to restrain her emotion. 
She kept her promise, however, and posted 
the letter entrusted to her charge, though it 
was not until she was on her way to the oflElce 
that evening that she ventured to take it 
from its hiding-place and examine the super- 
scription. 

It was addressed to "Monsieur C. de 
Beriot, Maxwell's Hotel, Strand." 

" Patience alive !" said the servant, as she 
dropped the letter into the box. " However 
could Miss Alda have gone to do such a 
thing?'' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

"I AM Y0TJR8 AND YOU ARE MINE." 

The next day was as perfect as sunshiDe and 
soft air could reader it, but Alda looked paler 
than her mother liked to see as she played 
with her breakfast, eating nothing, and 
starting nervously at eveiy word that was 
addressed to her. 

" My dearest child I" esclaimed Mrs. Capel, 
at last, " are you iU, or is it that horrid shade 
you are wearing of greyish green that makes 
you look so white ? I declare there is not a 
bit of colour in your cheeks. I wish H^loise 
would send home your walking costumes I I 
never saw anything more unbecoming than 
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those Rouen dresses. Madame Eichabaut 
must have had the worst possible taste to 
choose them." 

**We had not so much choice at Rouen, 
you must remember, mamma," replied Alda, 
with a faint smile ; " but it does not signify for 
to-day, as Mrs. Elliot said she would be quite 
alone." 

" Of course not," acquiesced Mr. Capel, who 
always made a point of changing the conversa- 
tion directly Rouen became the topic, " and 
you must give my very best regards to Mrs. 
Elliot, Alda, and ask her for a list of the days 
she is disengaged, in order that she may fix 
one on which to dine with us. You must ask 
a select party to meet her, Mrs. Capel. The 
Trevors, and Marshalls, and Carleton, and 
ourselves. Just a pleasant dinner of eight, 
that she may thoroughly enjoy herself, and 
have an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with us, for she is a very charming 
little woman, is Mrs. Elliot, and I hope that 
Alda will make a regular companion of her." 
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" She chatters too much for my taste," re- 
marked his wife, acidly. " I never did care 
about a talking woman." 

For she was apt to become a little ruffled 
occasionally at her husband's panegyrics on his 
lady friends, and to distrust the fact of the 
women who were so " charming " to him prov- 
ing equally charming to herself. 

^' Well, /do, when they have pretty lips 
and know how to say pretty things with 
them," replied Mr. Capel, coolly. ^^Alda, my 
dear, you have very pretty lips. Mind you 
cultivate the use of words to correspond 
with them, and you'll never fail to secure a 
listener." 

"Alda, at what time do you wish the 
carriage ordered for you V inquired her mother, 

who did not approve of so frivolous a conver- 
sation. 

'* The carriage !" stammered the girl ; " but 
it's such a lovely day, mamma. Couldn't I 
walk r 

'* Walk /" echoed Mrs. Capel, shrilly. " My 
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dear child, when will you learn the etiquette 
of society ? Of course you can't walk." 

'' But with Parker," urged Alda. " We 
could go right across the Park, mamma ; and 
it really is a sin to spend such a morning as 
this shut up in a carriage." 

" My dear, you can have the open carriage, 
if you prefer it, but I certainly think you owe 
it to your papa's position to pay a first visit 
of this sort in the style which befits it. Any- 
body could walk across the Park attended by 
her maid. It sounds just like a schoolgirl 
going backwards and forwards for daily 
tuition." 

"Very well, mamma, I will take the 
carriage," responded Alda, dutifully. 

But before she started, she seemed very 
anxious to ascertain how her parents intended 
to pass their time in the interim. 

" What are you and papa going to do with 
yourselves all day, mamma V 

" As soon as the carriage returns from 
leaving you at Mrs. Elliot's, my dear, I shall 
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probably pay a few calls, and I suppose your 
papa will lounge down to his club as usual. 
How gentlemen can idle away all their time 
in the way they do is a marvel to me, bat I 
suppose it saves them trouble, and that is all 
they think of in this world. And the close 
carriage shall fetch you home at ten." 

" Yes, mamma, I shall be quite ready to 
return by that time," replied Alda, as she 
kissed her mother and ran downstairs. 

She made a lovely picture as she leaned 
back in the open carriage, with a broad - 
brimmed grey hat, trimmed with feathers, 
shading her coils of rich hair and her fathom- 
less brown eyes. And many a passenger, 
walking along the pavement of the Hyde 
Park Road, turned round to gaze after her 
and point out her rare beauty to his com- 
panions. 

Old O'Connor, the coachman, who had lived 
as long with the Capel family as Parker her- 
self, was quite proud of the freight he carried, 
and told John, the footman, confidentially. 
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that he " Didn't believe the gal had got her 
fellar in London." 

" I know there wasn't a single one at the 
last drawing-room that the mistress attended 
as could hold a candle to 'er ; not for 'eight, 
nor shape, nor colouring, and I'd lay my 'ead 
that when she's entered for the marriage 
stakes, she'll walk over the course, let who 
will run alongside of 'er." 

To all of which John assented cordially, 
adding, however, that he believed she'd got 
the devil's own temper all the same, and would 
let fly as soon as look at you. 

" But what are any of those highbred 'uns 
worth without their tempers ?" argued O'Con- 
nor. " Look at the master, now 1 He's out 
with an oath one minute, and a sovereign the 
next. Dang it all, John, there's no blood in 
man or woman if it don't get up on occasions, 
and I bet this pretty 'un would kiss your face 
as soon as she'd slap it — bless her eyes." 

This conversation was being carried on 
whilst the "pretty 'un" was inside a Berlin 
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wool shop in the Queen's Road, where she had 
desired to be set down. But the old coach- 
man was rather staggered when, on her re- 
appearance, instead of entering the carriage, 
she desired them to drive back to Berkeley 
Square, and not wait for her. 

" I have a great many wools to choose^here, 
and it will take me some time," she said, in a 
hurried, nervous manner, to the footman, who 
awaited her orders, *'and I know mamma 
wants the carriage ; so you had better go 
home at once, and I can walk over to Ken- 
sington Gardens Square by myself 

"There is plenty of time, miss," replied the 
servant ; ** my mistress never leaves the house 
before three. The carriage may just as well 
wait to take you over to the square." 

'* Oh no !" still more nervously ; '* don't, 
please, because it's quite close, and I'd rather 
walk. But, John, if manmia should happen 
to ask you, say you left me at Mrs. Elliot's, 
because she's so very particular, you know." 

Alda said all this with downcast eyes, and 
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a face of the colour of crimson. The footman 
respectfully touched his hat, and re-mounted 
the box-seat, but the coachman and he were 
as well aware of the reason why they were so 
summarily dismissed as if their young lady 
had told them pointblank. 

*' A man in the wind a'ready 1" remarked 
John, as they drove homewards. " T thought 
it took a season or two to make 'em as artful 
as that, but the young missus seems as 'cute 
as the rest." 

"Bless you, man, it's nature as teaches 
women their artfulness. No season won't do 
it. But she can't have picked up with any- 
one over here as soon as this, so it must be 
some foreigneerin' chap as has follered 'er, and 
if that's the case, won't there be a flare-up 
when the master comes to hear of it ! For if 
ever a gal was measured ofi*, tied up, and 
handed over the counter, he's sold this here 
one to the old lord." 

Which only proves that if we imagine that 
we can do anything in this world without 
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John, and the coachman, and the lady's-maid 
knowing all about it, we are very much 
mistaken. 

* Alda purchased her Berlin wools in a wild 
and vague manner, choosing all sorts of colours 
for which she had no possible use, and finding, 
when they were finally collected, that the 
parcel was too large for her to carry in her 
hand, and so she was obliged to leave it at the 
shop until she called for it. 

Then she came out of the door again, and 

looked up and down the road to see if there 

. were any traces left of the carriage and the 

servants, and, finding none, bolted across to 

Kensington Gardens like a frightened hare. 

She had only seen the gardens once before, 
and she was so new to London that she had 
fancied they would be a nice leafy and 
sequestered spot in which to hold a rendez- 
vous. But when she found the Broad Walk 
covered with children and perambulators and 
nurses ; perceived that each bench held its 
half-dozen occupants, and that everyone that 
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passed stared her out of countenance, or 
turned his head to follow her movements, she 
grew scared, and pulling her broad hat as far 
as possible over her brow, flew along the 
grassy route as if she were bound to catch a 
train. 

The greater her speed, the more the crowd 
regarded her, until she had accelerated it to 
such a degree that a gentleman, who had 
been lounging beneath the trees as she passed 
him, had almost to run in order to overtake 
her. 

"Aldal Alda!" he exclaimed in French, 
" where are you flying to ? Do you mean to 
cut me altogether ?" 

He laid his hand upon her arm as he spoke, 
and she came to a standstill, and gazed up in 
his face with a look of terror. 

" Oh, Claude !" she said, in the same 
language, *'take me away — take me under 
the trees. I feel as if everyone of these 
people had come out here only to look at us 
and go home and tell papa all about it 1" 

VOL. I. 12 
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He took her trembling hand in his, and 
placed it on his arm. 

"Don't be so frightened, my darling/' he 
said, soothingly. " They are only looking at 

your pretty face, and to see you flying along 
at that rate was enough to make any man 
stare." 

He led her away from the Broad Walk as 
he spoke in the direction of Hyde Park, but 
even under the clumps of trees were parties 
scattered here and there, which made it quite 
impossible for the lovers to feel in private. 

" And now that I have got you, I cannot 
even embrace you," said Claude de Beriot, as 
' he gazed into the liquid eyes that were raised 
to his countenance with so much devotion. 
" We have been separated for a whole week, 
und we can only meet like ordinary friends 1 
It is awfully hard, my Alda, is it not V 
" But we are together. I see you again," 

replied the girl, in a tone which indicated that 
it was enough for her ; only to look at him 
was happiness. 
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And as far as outward appearance went, he 
was worthy of every particle of her regard. 
Claude de Beriot was far handsomer than the 
portrait that Mrs. Capel had so rapturously 
admired. His was an idealistic beauty, that 
grew upon you the more you gazed at it, 
for there was no fault to be found with the 
perfect features, over which the rays of genius 
cast a fresh light with every passing thought. 
His deep blue eyes were shaded by black eye- 
lashea, his soft, waving hair was of the darkest 

shade of brown, and the small, silky moustache 
he wore surmounted a sensitive mouth and 
faultless teeth. His figure was tall, slight and 
shapely, and his black velvet coat sat on him 
with an ease that made it the most becoming 
and courtly looking of garments. He was, in 
fact, the ideal of a young and romantic girFs 
fancy, and it was no wonder that, given the 
opportunity, Alda Capel had fallen so desper- 
ately in love with him that all the world 
appeared as nothing to her in comparison with 
his presence and aflfection. 

12—2 
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" And why have we not been together be- 
fore this, my darling ?" inquired Claude, in 
answer to her last remark. " The week has 

appeared an eternity to me, whilst I have been 
pining for a sight of your sweet face !" 

" Oh, Claude, dearest, you don't know the 
difficulties that lie in my way. I thought, at 
least, that when I came home I should be able 
to write to you as often as I chose, but it is 
no such thing. The day I arrived in England 
I stole out to post you a letter, and my parents 
caught me in the act, and forbid my ever 
leaving the house alone again. Mamma says 
no young lady ever walks by herself in this 
horrid London ! All our letters are put into 
a box in the hall, and papa looks at them be- 
fore they go to the post. So I had no chance 
of writing to you again without being found 
out until yesterday, and the house is so full 
of servants — I think there are ten or eleven of 
them — that I am watched day and night, and 
if it hadn't been for our maid Parker, you 
would not have had any letter this morning.'" 
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" God bless old Parker, then I And so my 
Alda is really turned into a fashionable young 
lady, and not allowed to do anything for her- 
self ! Rather different from Rouen — eh ?" 

"And I hate it so, Claude ! How I wish 
we were back in dear old Rouen, with its 
silent streets and open, desolate country. 
Even the flowers and trees in London seem 
less innocent than those that I have known. 
Xook at all these wicked leaves bobbing and 
bending to each other ! Don't they seem as 
though they were whispering tales of us, and 
meant to repeat all we say to papa and 
mamma V* 

" Poor little green leaves !" said her lover, 
looking upwards. ''I wish they were the 
only witnesses to our meeting, dear Alda. I 
want to kiss my love, and press her to my 
heart, and I am obliged to content myself 
with only gazing at lier. If none of these 
people will take a hint, and move away, 
I shall be driven to do it in spite of 
them." 
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" Oh no, no, we mustn't I" cried the girl, 
shrinking from him; "but see, Claude — cannot 
we sit down on the grass behind the big tree, 
and talk quietly to one another ? I have so 
very much to tell you." 

They ensconced themselves as Alda pro- 
posed, as much out of view of the public as 
possible, and Claude de Beriot made prisoner 
of one little hand and held it firmly in his 
own. 

" Oh, Claude, I have spent a week of 
misery since we parted at Calais." 

" That happy day at Calais, Alda !" 

The girl blushed deeply. 

" Don't speak of it, please. It frightens me 
so. Sometimes I wonder whether I shall ever 
have the courage to acknowledge it." 

*' My darling girl, you are talking nonsense. 
Come, don't be afraid. It will confess itself 
when the proper time arrives; and mean- 
while " 

*' Meanwhile, dear Claude, they want to 
persuade me to marry a horrid old lord of 
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about sixty, whom I hate and detest the very 
sight of." 

At this news the young man started. 

" But you cannot marry him, my Alda. 
You are pledged to me." 

" Of course, dearest ; I know that. Do you 
think I would ? But both papa and mamma 
seem to have set their hearts upon it. Papa 
told me the very first evening I came home 
that I was betrothed to this Lord Sidney 
Carleton, and that I must be his wife, whether 
I liked it or no. Of course I said I wouldn't. 
I was in an awful rage about it, and I let out 
that I loved somebody else, and there was 
such a commotion. Papa declared he would 
never give his consent to my marrying any- 
body but Lord Sidney, and mamma made me 
tell her all about my meeting you at the 
Flocktons', though nothing would make me 
give up your name." 

" And how have you got on since T de- 
manded De Beriot. 

" Well, mamma said I shouldn't be hurried 
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about Lord Sidney if Pd be good and forget 
all about you, so I thought it best to pretend 
I would, until T heard what you advised me 
to do. They took me out to a grand dance 
on Tuesday, and that horrid man was there, 
and 1 had to walk about the room on his arm ; 
but he was very quiet, so I didn't mind it so 
much. But I know papa means me to marry 
him in the end. And now, Claude, what am 
I to do ? Can t we go away at once, and leave 
all this torture and misery behind us ?" 

" No, my darling ; we mustn't be rash. You 
know how much I should like it, if we had 
only the means by which to support ourselves 
in comfort; but under the circumstances, 
Alda, I think it is most essential that you 
should try and attach your parents to you, so 
that when they hear the truth, they will not 
refuse to assist us to keep house together." 

" But, Claude, I would rather live on bread 
and water with you, than submit to be worried 
in this way to marry Lord Sidney Carle- 
ton." 
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''They can only worry you, my angel. 
They cannot force you to do it." 

" But how am I to attach them to myself 
whilst I keep on opposing their wishes ? 
Mamma says I am my father s sole heiress, 
Claude, and that I shall be a very rich woman 
some day — ^but only if I do as he desires me.*' 

" Is this old lord wealthy too T 

" Yes ; he has thirty thousand a year." 

" Good heavens ! and to think how little of 
that would make us happy for life ! And is 
he good-looking, my Alda T 

" Oh no ! he is hideous, Claude, with sandy 
hair and pale blue eyes. And I cannot bear 
him to touch me, or even look at me. I can- 
not — cannot bear it. You must take me 
away." 

Claude de Beriot's eyes flashed. 

''Does he dare to — to — embrace you, 
Alda r 

" No, no. What do you think of me ? Is 
it likely I would permit him? But papa 
keeps on talking of the grand establishment 
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I must make, and the position I shall fill in 
society, and I know he is only waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to tell me again that 
this marriage must be, whether I like it or 
no. And then, what am I to do T 

" You must come to me, dearest, at once, 
and we will risk all things for the sake of 
each other. But until that time arrives, 
keep as quiet as you can, and try to in- 
gratiate yourself with your parents. I want 
them to miss you so much when you do go 
that they will feel themselves unable to live 
without you, in which case it will only take 
time to make us all friends together." 

'' If I could only think so," sighed the girl ; 
" but my parents talk of professional men as if 
they were not fit persons to associate with, 
and mamma said, positively, that papa would 
never consent to my marrying an artist." 

Claude de Beriot's face flushed with anger. 

" Is that the case ? We will make the old 
gentleman sing to a difierent tune before long. 
Despises art, indeed 1 And ranks his own 
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moneybags, I suppose — ^for the accumulation 
of which he has never so much as raised his 
little finger — above the product of men's 
brains? It is the type of a common mind. 
Alda," continued the young artist, suddenly 
changing the subject, ** I have sold my two 
pictures." 

"*What, already, dearest ?" she said, with a 
glow of pride. " But I do not wonder at it ; 
they were so beautiful. I only grieve to think 
they are no longer yours. That sunset upon 
the Alps ! I could have gazed at it for ever. 
And the evening in Sicily was almost as fine.'* 

"You don't ask me what they fetched, 
Alda." 

" Oh, don't talk of money in the same 
breath with the children of your brain, Claude. 
They were above all value in my eyes." 

" That's the true soul of an artist's wife 1" 
cried the young man, enthusiastically ; *' but, 
unfortunately, my darling, we require such 
vulgar things as broadband meat to supply the 
necessary power for our brains as well as our 
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bodies. But the pictures have brought me in 
over two hundred pounds, my Alda, so you 
see I shall be ready to receive you whenever 
you come to me." 

" Claude, there is only one thing that 
frightens me — your mother.'' 

*' Why should the thought of her alarm my 
darling T 

"Because you have told me so often how 
jealous she is of your caring for anybody but 
herself, and how she hates my country-women. 
Have you told her yet about me, Claude T 

*' Not yet, my dearest." 

** Supposing she should hate me ?" 

** Is that likely ? Who ever hated you who 
saw your sweet face in this world yet ? But 
if such an unnatural state of things could 
come to pass, we would not live with her. 
Depend upon it that I will never let anyone 
tyrannize over or annoy my wife." 

'* Except yourself," said Alda, playfully. 

*' Just so, dearest, except myself," he 
answered, in the same strain. 
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Then they sat for a long time discussing 
their sweet dreams for the future, none the 
less sweet because they were impracticable, 
and thousands of people had waked to find 
them a fallacy before, until Alda looked at 
her watch, and discovered it was four o'clock, 
and jumped up in a hurry, declaring that if 
she stayed a moment longer she should not 
know what excuse to make to Mrs. Elliott 
for the delay. 

" But you sent her word, did you not, that 
you could not be with her till late V said her 
lover. 

*' Yes ; and if, when I dismissed the 
carriage, I had failed to find you here, 
Claude, what should I have done for three 
hours by myself?" 

*' You will never fail to find me when you 
want me, darling," he answered, tenderly ; 
'* I shall always be ready to wait upon and 
protect you." 

*' Oh, Claude, how I wish you could take 
me away now and for ever ! I feel so lonely 
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when I think of going back to Berkeley 
Square. My parents are like strangers to me. 
There is no confidence between us, and every- 
thing in England seems so difierent from what 
I have been accustomed to. And when I 
remember Lord Sidney Carleton it makes me 
shudder." 

" Alda, will you be able now to write to me 
whenever you choose T 

**Yes, I think so, for I was obliged to 
confide in our old maid, who has known me 
from a baby, and she has promised to be my 
friend." 

" Then let me hear from you constantly — 
every day, if possible, and remember, my 
darling, that if that old man presumes to say 
an offensive word to you, my orders are that 
you come to me at once. No man has a right 
— be he lord or king — to say or do anything 
more than a woman permits him ; therefore, 
mark my words, and don't deprive me of the 
privilege of protecting you from insult. You 
know where to find me, and if you will assume 
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my name you will always gain access to me. 
Don't forget, my Alda, that you are mine, 

_ * 

and I am yours, and bear with the present 
as patiently as you can, for the hope of 
the future." 

Her tearful, longing eyes swore a thousand 
oaths of fidelity to him as he parted with her 
at the gate, and watched her graceful figure 
winding along the pavement of the Queen's 
Koad on her way to Kensington Gardens 
Square. 




CHAPTEB IX. 

" IN TOKEN OF HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH PAPA." 

Before the carriage which left Alda in the 
Berlin wool shop, in the Queen's Road, had 
returned, Mrs. Capel was surprised by the 
appearance of her husband in her private sit- 
ting-room. 

"Mrs. Capel," he commenced, loftily, "if, 
quite conreuient, I should like to have a few 
minutes' conversation with you." 

What a dreadful tale it tells when 
husbands and wives of more than twenty 
years* standing consider it necessary to be 
so very polite to one another I Heaven help 
the poor wretches to whom that closest 
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of all connections does not bring perfect con- 
fidence, and sympathy, and freedom. 

" Pray enter, Mr. Capel, and sit down," she 
answered. " I do not intend to go out until 
the carriage returns from taking our dear 
Alda to Mrs. Elliot's." 

**It is of Alda I wish to speak to you," 
replied her husband. "You are, I suppose, 
in her confidence? Has she said anything 
further about that exceedingly unpleasant 
affair at Rouen, since the first time of men- 
tioning it ?" 

" Not a word, Mr. Capel ; but I have been 
most careful not to approach th6 subject, for 
fear of reviving the memory, I told her at 
once, you know, that it could never come to 
anything, and the best thing she could do, 
therefore, would be to forget all about it as 
soon as possible. And I really believe the 
dear girl has taken my advice. She was 
always a tractable disposition as a little child, . 
you may remember, Mr. Capel." 

** I can't say I do remember it ; but I have 
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a vivid recollection of little eyes flashing, and 
little feet stamping with passion, and from 
the specimen we had the first night of Alda's 
arrival I should say the young cat had not 
forgotten the use of her claws." 

**0h, Mr. Capel, how can you make use 

of such low expressions in reference to the 
dear girl ? I am sure she appears to me to be 
most docile." 

" I hope she may prove so. Anyway, you 
can assure me she has never mentioned this 
artist fellow to you again ?" 

" Never, Mr. Capel." 

" And you haven't caught her crying, or at 
any nonsense of that sort, have you ? She 
hasn't posted any letters to Rouen without 
my knowledge, or tried to get you to help her 
to do so, eh ?" 

" Most certainly not. On the contrary, I 
think she has been rather lively than other- 
wise. She was quite excited at the prospect 
of spending to-day with Mrs. Elliot, and 
begged of me not to send the carriage for her 
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before ten o'clock. And she enjoyed the dance 
on Tuesday also." 

*' Yes, I think you must be right, for she 
certainly behaved exceedingly well at the 
Marshalls, and was far more friendly with 
Lord Sidney than I expected to see her. He 
assures me she took all his little attentions in 
perfect good part. So I hope that she may 
have inherited the good sense of both her 
parents — I don't think we were much troubled 
with any romantic folly about love, my dear ? 
— and determined on consideration to take the 
goods the gods have provided for her. For 
Sid is naturally very impatient to have the 
whole business settled." 

*' I suppose so. But, Mr, Capel, if our dear 
Alda consents to marry according to our 
wishes, is it necessary that the ceremony 
should take place so soon ? It seems very 
hard upon me to have missed the enjoyment 
of my only child's society for four years, and 
then to have to resign her directly we meet 

again." 

13—2 
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And up went Mrs. Capels embroidered 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

" That's just like a wonaan," remarked her 
husband, contemptuously ; " women always 
think they can have everything as they want 
it in this world. You are as anxious as I am 
to see the girl well settled, and yet you would 
shilly-shally with an offer like Lord Sidney 
Carleton's until he withdrew it, or married 
spmebody else. Do you think he is a man to 
go begging V 

"Perhaps npt; but he is certainly much' 
older than our dear Alda, and you cannot 
deny there is something very queer about 
him. I am afraid he will not be a very lively 
companion for a young girl. And yet, of 
course, with his income and personal property, 
no one could afford to refuse him in marriage." 

"That's just it. But he's waited for the 
girl four years, and he won't wait any longer." 

" Four years, Mr. Capel ! What do you 
mean { 

"Just what I say. Four years ago Sid 
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asked my leave to marry our daughter, and I 
gave it to him. And marry her he shall, 
whether she likes it or not I" 

" It will really be a grand match/' sighed 
Mrs. Capel, with a grateful recollection of the 
envy it would excite in her friends. "But 
the trousseau alone will be a lengthy con- 
sideration. A girl cannot marry the son of a 
marquis as if he were nobody. She must 
have an outfit suitable to the position she is 
about to fill." 

'* Oh, that is easily arranged when there's 
money to back it," returned Mr. Capel, im- 
patiently. ''But what I want to ascertain 
from you now is, how soon do you imagine I 
can bring Alda round to accept Lord Sidney's 
offer r 

Mrs. Capel tried to look wise and de- 
liberating. 

" Well, I can hardly say, Mr. Capel. You 
see, they have only met once since you told 
her of your wishes." 

** Yes ; but Alda was very cordial to him 
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on that occasion. Don't you think two or 
three more such interviews might bring 
matters to a crisis T 

'' They might." 

Mr. Capel began pacing up and down the 
room. 

" There is no getting a decided opinion out 
of a woman. I thought you would be able 
to tell me more about the state of your 
daughter's feelings than I can ascertain 
myself, but you are as ignorant as I am. 
Well, things must take their course, but 
don't let Alda lose sight of the fact that, 
sooner or later, she will be Lord Sidney's 
wife. What time did you say you expected 
her home this evening T 

"I am to send the carriage for her at 
ten." 

" Very well ; then I'll ask Carleton to dine 
with us, and he will be here to meet her on 
her return. Have you made any arrange- 
ments for Alda's appearance at Lady Kitson's 
fancy ball on Monday ?" 
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'* Yes. She is going as Olivia Primrose. 
The dress is nearly finished." 

Mr. Capel frowned. 

" I should have thought you might have 
chosen some more appropriate character for 
my daughter, Mrs. Capel/' he said. " You 
appear to have forgotten that Olivia Primrose 
disgraced her family and herself." 

** Dear, dear ! I never thought of that," 
said Mrs. Capel, in a voice of distress. " But 
dear Alda was so determined to wear the 
costume that I did not like to thwart her." 

** Well, I hope the dress will prove the only 
resemblance between them. I am afraid it 
will put Sid out, however. He wanted to 
have assumed some character in unison with 
hers as a kind of surprise, and an opening for 
leading up to the sort of insinuation that is 
advisable between them." 

" Could he not go as the Vicar of Wake- 
field, then T timidly suggested Mrs. Capel. 

Her husband turned round, and stared at 
her in blank amazement. 
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" Good heavens !" he exclaimed* " Are you 
out of your senses in reality, or do you 
pretend to be so in order to vex me ? To 
propose that Sid should go as the girl's /a^Aer, 
and when you know there is twenty-seven 
years' diflference in their ages. You might 
just as well counsel her to refuse him at once." 

" Oh, T meant no harm, Mr. Capel, I can 
assure you.'' 

** You never do mean any harm, but you 
are always effecting it. I see I shall have to 
accomplish this business entirely by myself. 
It is useless to expect either advice or assist- 
ance from a woman." 

And so saying, Mr. Capel, in high ill- 
humour, got up and walked out of his wife's 
sitting-room* But as the day wore on the 
clouds dispersed. Lord Sidney Carleton 
appeared at the dining-table, and was in such 
good spirits himself that he infeicted both 
host and hostess. What blame to him if he 
were so ? 

He was wealthy, if not young; he had 
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obtained the full consent of both parents to 
his marriage with their daughter, and he fully 
believed that the girl herself had secretly 
consented to their union. The belief had 
tinted his cheeks with a rosy flush, and made 
him look ten years younger, as he discussed 
his future prospects with Mr. and Mrs. Capel, 
and was compelled, every now and then, to 
fill up the necessary pauses with a significant 
look, the meaning of which was perfectly 
patent to the servants at the sideboard. 

At ten o'clock he was still sitting with his 
host over their wine, when Alda, radiant as 
the Goddess of Hope, ran up into the 
drawing-room to her mother. 

"Why, my dearest girl, how heated you 
look 1 I hope you took care not to have both 
windows down. It is so dangerous to drive 
in a thorough draught. And what have you 
been doing to excite yourself in such a 
fashion ?" 

** Nothing at all, mamma. Mrs. Elliot and 
I have been at home all the evening." 
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" And in the afternoon ? Did you not go 
out?" 

*' I have not been out with Mrs. Elliot at 
all," replied the girl, evasively. 

" Oh, what a pity. And such a lovely day, 
too. I spent three hours at Marshall and 
Snelgrove's choosing your linen. And Madame 

Heloise promised me faithfully to send home 
your walking costumes to-morrow. It is im- 
possible for me to choose your hats and 
bonnets until I see them." 

^' How good of you to take so much trouble 
for me, dear mamma I I wish you wouldn*t," 
said Alda, earnestly. 

'* My dear, you must have decent clothes to 
wear ; and these are nothing to what I shall 
have to purchase for you before long. By the 
way, Lord Sidney Carleton is downstairs 
with your papa." 

Alda's face fell. 

*^ Is he ? This day seems to have been such 
a long, fatiguing one to me. I feel as if I 
had been away for twelve hours." Then she 
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added, suddenly, " Mamma, will you think it 
rude if I go to bed at once T 

Mrs. Capel instantly took alarm. 

** Oh no, my love, not rude^ of course ; but 
still, I think you had better not, or your papa 
might be displeased, and, indeed, if I am not 
mistaken, here come the gentlemen." 

Alda sat down again with a look of resigna- 
tion. Her father and Lord Sidney entered 
quite jocularly. The one was as certain that 
she was his to give away as the other that he 
was ready to receive her. What signified that 
artist fellow down at Rouen, who had engaged 
her youthful fancy ? She would never see his 
face nor hear his name again. He was very 
easily disposed of. And, meanwhile, she was 
listening again to a voice that entreated her 
to bear the present patiently, and resolved so 
to bear it for his sake. 

" You have been on a visit to your friend, 
Mrs. Elliot, I hear," said his lordship, after 
the preliminary greetings had been exchanged 
between them. *' I was taking a stroll 
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through Kensington Gardens myself this after- 
noon, and had more than half a mind to call in 
the square, and see if she were at home. She 
is an old acquaintance of mine." 

" Indeed 1" said Alda, with a cold shiver, as 
she recognized the risk she had run. 

" Yes, and a most charming little person I 
consider her. I suppose she took you to the 
Horticultural Gardens, though ?" 

** We — we — went nowhere," stammered the 
girl. 

" Indeed ! You surprise me, for, when I 
heard you were to be her guest, I had the 
honour of sending Mrs. Elliot a couple of 
entrances to the Rose Show, and she told me 
it was her intention to make use of them. 
But perhaps you did not reach her house in 
time r 

" Oh yes, Alda was with her by one o'clock 
this afternoon," interposed her mother. 

" Then I must infer that you do not care 
for flower shows, Miss Capel T 

*' I do, indeed — that is, I love roses very 
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much," she stammered ; " but I have never 
been to a flower show yet. I am so new to 
London, you must remember, and we had no 
such things at Rouen." 

" You scarcely regret Rouen, though, I 
fancy." 

'* No, AO ; of course not. Why should 
she T interrupted Mr. Capel, quickly. *' Alda, 
my dear, will you give us some music? I 
have hardly heard your voice since the first 
night you were here." 

** I have been so dissipated since," said the 
girl, with a faint laugh, as she moved to the 
piano. 

Lord Sidney followed her there, as on the 
first occasion, but she did not repulse him. 
He would not take a seat by her side, how- 
ever, but leant over the instrument, filling up 
the pauses of the girl's songs with desultory 
conversation. 

'* I had an interview with the Duchess of 
Kingsberry yesterday afternoon, Capel," he 
remarked, carelessly, ** Her grace's daughter. 
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Lady Mariana, did me the honour of accept- 
ing a little tribute at my hands on the 
occasion of her sixteenth birthday." 

**Do tell us what it was, Lord Sidney. 
You have such exquisite taste 1" cried Mrs. 
Capel. 

^* A mere trifle, my dear madam — a single 
row of pearls, with a diamond clasp. Her 

grace had admired just such another on the 
throat of one of my nieces at the last drawing- 
room." 

^*And Lady Mariana was delighted, of 
course T 

** Well, naturally so. We are old friends, 
you know. I have been acquainted with her 
family for six or seven years." 

" And you have known me for the last 
thirty," said Mr. Capel, meaningly. 

" Oh yes, my dear friend. I believe you 
and I are the most faithful chums in London. 
Someone at the club last season had the 
impudence to call us Damon and Pythias." 

*' Yet our dear Alda refuses the same 
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attention at your hands that Lady Mariana 
is so ready to accept," said Mrs. Capel, in a 
tone of injury. 

*^ Lady Mariana probably loves her parents, 
and cares to please them," remarked the father 
significantly. '* Our daughter evidently does 
not." 

*' Oh, no, papa, don't say that," exclaimed 
Alda, jumping up from the music-stool. 

**How else, my dear, am I to interpret 
your conduct V demanded Mr. Capel. 

It was trembling on her lips to say that 
Lady Mariana had not been asked to marry 
Lord Sidney Carleton in return for the string 
of pearls ; but she had not the courage to do 
so in public. So she bit her lips and was silent. 

** Indeed, papa, I do wish to please you," 
she murmured, presently. 

"Show it, then, by telling Lord Sidney 
that you accept the present he had so 
kindly prepared against your return from 
school." 

" I must entreat you not to put the slight- 
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est constraint upon your daughter," inter- 
posed his lordship. " So long as I know that 
she appreciates my good intentions, it can 
be of little consequence to me whether she 
takes the trifling exponent of them or rejects 

it. 

As soon as Lord Sidney intimated that he 
was indifferent whether she accepted the 
emerald and diamond ornaments or no, Alda 
Capel felt for the first time that it was not 
impossible to accept them. It is the nature 
of her sex to refuse that which is pressed 
upon them, and be eager to retain the object 
that is slipping from their grasp. Not that 
the girl coveted the jewels for their own sake, 
but she wished to be able to take them with 
a clear conscience, and in order to gratify her 
father. And so she said, half to him and 
half to his friend, in a voice which slightly 
trembled : 

*' If Lord Sidney Carleton ideally wishes me 
to accept so valuable a gift from him in token 
of his friendship for papa, I have no further 
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objection to make to it, and can only thank 
him for his kindness in remembering me." 

" That's a good girl !" shouted her father, 
as he unlocked a secretaire, where the morocco 
case had been deposited. 

** I knew I was right, ' said her mother, in 
a tone of self congratulation. **I told your 
papa that in a very few days he would see you 
come round to his way of thinking. You 
have too much good sense, my dear Alda, to 
stand in your own light for the sake of a mere 
fancy." 

" How can I ever thank you sufficiently V 
demanded Lord Sidney, in a low voice. " It 
was hard to feign indifference to your decision, 
but I would not have had your mind biased 
for the world. Now I shall see you wear my 
little offering with unmixed pleasure, feeling 
that it is by your free will that you permit 
your beauty to enhance its brightness." 

Alda became quite frightened at the tempest 
of feeling she had raised by the mere utterance 
of those few words of consent. 

VOL. I. 14 
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Her father came dancing towards her with 
the jewels in his hand, as though he had been 
a boy of twenty, and her mother murmured 
praises of Lord Sidney's generosity in pro- 
curing such beautiful gems for the adornment 
of her daughter, all the while that his lordship 
took upon himself the prerogative of hanging 
the pendants in her delicate ears, and clasping 
the necklet around her white and slender 
throat. The girl stood there, blushing deeper 
and deeper as each clumsy eflTort of Lord 
Sidney's fingers resulted in failure; but at 
last the deed was accomplished, and the trio 
ranged themselves in front of her, and admired 
to their hearts' content. 

" They might have been made for her," 
sighed Mrs. Capel, gently. 

What woman of middle age is there who 
does not sigh to contemplate the youth and 
beauty which have deserted her for ever, 
even though it be in the person of her own 
daughter ? 

"She was made for them," exclamed Mr. 
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Capel, decidedly. " That ffirl was never 
intended to pass her life in frieze and calico. 
The more jewels you hang on her, Sid, the 
handsomer she will look. Never mind what 
your old father says, child. He speaks the 
truth to you, whatever other men may do, 
and there's no need to blush at it." 

Lord Sidney said nothing, but he looked 
such unutterable things that the girl was 
thankful to be able to escape from glances 
and congratulations, and make her way up to 
bed. As soon as ever the glittering orna- 
ments were clasped about her neck she felt as 
if she had pledged herself to something she 
could never fulfil, and they were the seal and 
signet of an iniquitous bond. 

Actuated by this feeling, as soon as she 
found herself alone, she tore them off with 
such violent haste that the spring of the 
diamond clasp was broken in her hand, and 
rendered useless. But Alda's heart was 
beating too fast to permit her to regard any 
such trivial accident with concern. 

14—2 
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Lord Sidney had called her by her Christian 
name as she bade him good night, and kissed 
her hand, and looked as if he would like to 
kiss her lips, and her cheeks were still burn- 
ing from the fright the mere expression of his 
face had given her. 

She threw the ornaments upon her toilet- 
tabJe, and crept, but half undressed, into her 
bed, and when Mrs. Capel, a few minutes 
afterwards, tried the handle of her daughter's 
chamber door, she found it locked, and con- 
cluded that Alda was fast asleep and dreaming 
of her future prospects. 

The next day matters were no better. 
Everyone seemed to consider it an indubit- 
able fact that Alda's acceptance of the set of 
emeralds was tl\e same thing as her acceptance 
of Lord Sidneys attentions, and the girl 
grew desperate with fear and indecision. 
She could write to Claude de Beriot now as 
often as she chose, for Parker, having once 
betrayed her mistress's trust, thought she 
might just as well be faithful to the interests 
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of the younger lady, and made no farther 
scruple about posting her letters. But to 
hear from her lover was a far more diflScult 
matter to accomplish. Alda and Claude were 
both too unversed iu the ways of London life 
to know that there are certain offices where 
people may leave their letters until they are 
called for, and it never struck their simple 
minds tx) have them sent straight to the house 
in Berkeley Square under cover to the lady's 
maid. In fact, my heroine had plenty of 
faults, and was both thoughtless and un- 
disciplined, but she was honest by nature, 
and love alone had made her artful. So she 
continued, day by day, to pour out her com- 
plaints into Claude de Beriot's ear, without 
receiving any notification of his opinions on 
the subject. 

At last the day fixed for Lady Kitson's 
fancy ball arrived, and when Alda heard her 
mother s lamentations over the impossibility 
of her wearing Lord Sidney's emeralds in the 
character of Olivia Primrose, she congratulated 
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herself on having chosen bo simple and un- 
pretentious a costume. No jewels, however, 
could have made her look lovelier than she did 
in her old-fashioned flowered silk dress, with 
the mob cap surmounting her piquante face and 
sunny hair, and the snowy kerchief pinned 
across ber shapely bosom ; her only ornaments 
a rose and a tiny silver cross tied with a 
morsel of black velvet round her throat. 

She looked like a rose herself, her limpid eyes 
were as summer lakes, her balmy breath like 
the flower-scented airs of June, as she stepped 
over the threshold of Lady Kitson's ball- 
room, and took her place among the ugly 
'* Mary Scots," the scraggy *' Undines," and 
the aged " Lady Teazles " that help to make 
up the sum of human vanity in every fancy 
ball-room. 

Mr. Capel looked as proud as an emperor 
as he led his lovely daughter into the midst 
of an envious group of her own sex — still 
more so when a rather ripe yet well-dressed 
representative of Charles Edward, the Pre- 
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tender, advanced to claim the hand of Olivia 
Primrose for the first quadrille, and her 
father resigned her into the charge of Lord 
Sidney Carleton. 




CHAPTER X. 

" I AM GOING AWAY FOR EVEB." 

The dance was a great success, and had not 
Alda Capel's mind been filled with thoughts 
of her absent lover,, she would reallj have 
enjoyed herself. The novelty of the scene, 
which was so totally different from anything 
she had ever witnessed before, would in itself 
have been more than sufficient to interest 
her ; but when, added to this, she could not 
help hearing it said on every aide that she 
was by far the prettiest woman present, she 
would have been less than human not to ex- 
perience some degree of pleasure in first 
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tasting the cup of flattery extended to her 
by the world. 

She laughed, and talked, and danced, and 
looked 80 bright and beautiful that Lord 
Sidney Carleton watched her from his corner 
with eyes beaming with the pride of future 
possession, and her father said to him, for the 
first and only time — 

" By Jove, Sid, she's too good for you or 
anyone ! I don't know the man, be he king 
or emperor, who's worthy of that girl, and if 
it hadn't been for that circumstance in our 
early life, which I never can and never will 
forget, I should feel inclined to cry off the 
bargain. But she's yours, my boy — as much 
as if you'd put the ring on her finger — and 
you need have no fears for the fidelity of your 
old friend. Only, my advice to you is, go in 
and win her as soon as you can, for all these 
young blades are beginning to buzz about her 
like flies round honey." 

" Capel, do you really think that if I get a 
good opportunity I might speak to her to- 
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night ?" demanded the other, in a voice trem- 
bling with excitement. 

'* Speak to her ! Of course you may. Hang 
it all, man, go in boldly, and take the citadel 
by force — that's the only way with women. 
Besides, didn't she accept your present the 
other night of her own free will ? By Jove I 
I believe if the truth were spoken, the hussey 
is disappointed that you've not claimed her 
before this. Now take my advice, Sid, and 
don't have any nonsense about it. If you 

press her to say, ' Yes J she 11 say ' No ' to a 
dead certainty. It's the nature of her sex to 
contradict. But tell her downright that she 
belongs to you already, and there's no question 
about the matter, and she'll think you such a 
fine fellow for your determination that she'll 
accede without any trouble. Besides, upon 
my word, you are looking uncommonly well 
to-night, Sid, and I don't think there's a girl 
in the room that would refuse you. You could 
not have chosen a more becoming dress." 
Lord Sidney was quite as open to this little 
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bit of flattery as any girl of eighteen could 
have been. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that con- 
ceit of their personal appearance is confined to 
the silly sex. Men appreciate the world's 
verdict in favour of their good looks quite as 
much as women do, only they consider it 
lowers their dignity to acknowledge it. 

Lord Sidney made no remark in answer to 
the compliment of his friend, but he drew 
himself up to his full height, and shook out 
the tartan plaid that crossed his breast, and 
fully believed in his own soul, that, allowing 
for the differences in their ages, Charles 
Edward himself could not have been a better 
looking fellow, even when all the women in 
Scotland were going mad about him. 

It was whilst freshly primed with Mr. 
Capel's advice that Lord Sidney went in search 
of Alda, armed with the authority of her 
father to take her down to supper. 

She was in the charge of young Lord 
Bampton as he approached her, and the 
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ardent manner in which the impressionable 
youth was regarding his fair partner, recalled 
his friend's caution about flies and honej to 
Lord Sidney's mind. But the girl, though 
smiling and excited by the compliments she 
had received, had valued them &r more for 
the sake of the absent than herself 

All the while that young Bampton and 
others of his class had been pouring their open 
flattery into her ears, she had been thinking 
how proud Claude would be to hear them, and 
dreaming of green, sunlight slopes in far off 
Italy, where her artist lover should lie at her 
feet, and never tire of gazing upwards at the 
beauty which the world combined to tell her 
she possessed. 

She was ready to be courteous and kind to 
all that evening, even to Lord Sidney Carleton, 
for, elated by the praise she had elicited, and 
won by his deferential manner, a bright 
thought bad struck her. 

What if she were to try upon this very 
evening, when everything about her seemed 
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so brilliant, so happy, to make a real friend of 
this old man who loved her father, and, con- 
fiding her history to him, ask him to plead 
her cause, and persuade her parents to receive 
Claude de Beriot as their son ? 

Poor Alda was either very much intoxicated 
with the world's applause, or very ignorant 
of the effects of a disappointed passion, to 
imagine for a moment she had the power to 
persuade the man who regarded her as his 
awn possession to relinquish her to another, 
but she was only nineteen, and she judged 
the whole of creation by her own feelings. 

So she accepted his lordship's arm with 
ready condescension, and having promised 
another waltz to her enamoured partner, 
went away smiling to the supper table. 

They did not remain there long. A girl in 
the excited condition of Alda Capel is certain 
to lose her appetite, and Lord Sidney had 
arrived at an age when men think twice 
before they sit down to lobster salads and ice 
cream at one o'clock in the morning. 
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So when he proposed that they should 
make a little tour through the dimly-lighted 
conservatory before they returned to the ball- 
room, Alda cordially assented. 

It was here he had planned to tell her 
openly of his intentions — it was here she 
decided to appeal to the interest he professed 
to feel in her to help her in her life's happiness. 
So they passed into the conservatory together. 

There was no one present beside themselves. 
The rest were all busy dancing or eating. 

" What beautiful plants 1" exclaimed Alda, 
as she looked up at the gorgeous Brazilian 
palms that towered above their heads. "I 
never saw such enormous leaves before. I 
have had so little experience of hothouse 
plants." 

**I wish you could see my houses at 
Mabyn Fields," replied Lord Sidney. "I 
think you would admire them. Your father 
considers them the finest range in England." 

"Has my father been at Mabyn Fields, 
then r 
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•'Why, of course. Do you suppose we 
could have known each other for so many 
years without exchanging visits ? Both your 
parents are familiar with all three of my 
estates. You have been to Mabyn Fields 
yourself as a little girl, but you have forgotten 
it, I suppose." 

"Yesl It must have been such a very 
long time — I cannot recollect the place at all." 

**I trust before long you will consent to 
refresh your memory. Mabyn Fields is con- 
sidered quite a show place in my county. 
But my life there at present is too lonely to 
be enjoyable." 

At this juncture, Alda thought it advisable 
to change the conversation. 

"Lord Sidney," she said, hurriedly, with 
her eyes cast upon the ground, " my father 
says that he has known you for thirty years, 
and that during all that time you have been 
his truest friend." 

"It is true that our friendship for each 
other has never wavered, and that your dear 
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father has considered himself under some 
obligation to me, but the bright expectations 
he has permitted me in consequence to form 
cancel everything but the deepest gratitude 
on my part, and which it shall be the effort 
of my future life to demonstrate." 

He spoke in a grave and courtly manner 
that could not alarm any woman, but he 
pressed the hand he held upon his arm with 
a significance that made Alda feel she must 
quench the hope he had expressed at once. 

" If you love my father so much you must 
care for me for his sake, and care to please 
me,*' she uttered, rapidly. 

** Care to please you ? My dearest Alda, 
there is nothing in this world I would not do 
to secure your favour and approbation.'* 

** But to make me really happy," the girl 
went on, " not to please me only for the sake 
of the pleasure it gives you, but to give up 
something for me — to sacrifice yourself. Oh, 
Lord Sidney, may I look upon you as a 
friend V 
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"As your warmest, truest friend/' he 
answered. " As your most humble servant, 
and admirer ! My sweet girl, you may tell 
me all your wishes without reserve, and if it 
is possible for me to do it, they shall be 
fulfilled." 

Lord Sidney had halted as he spoke these 
words, and turned himself about in order to 
confront the trembling Alda, and she stood 
before him like a beautiful culprit, with 
flushed, feverish cheeks, and eyes swimming 
in tears. 

" You are very kind, you are very good to 
me," she answered, " but when you hear what 
I have to ask you, perhaps you will recall 
your words. Papa told me* all his wishes 
with respect to you, but I am very young 
and it is many years since we saw each other, 
and so I thought ^" 

" I understand it all perfectly, my dear,*' 
replied his lordship, tenderly. ** He was too 
sudden with you. He took you by surprise, 
and you didn't know what to say about it." 

VOL. L 15 
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^* Yea, it was just that^ and then papa was 
angry with me, but. Lord Sidney, you were 
once my age, and you must know, you — you 
must guess " 

" I know nothing, my charmer, except that 
I have loved you for years past, and that 
when you so kindly consented to accept my 
little offering the other night, I felt as if the 
dream of my life were realized " 

" But, indeed, Lord Sidney 

" I must try and overcome this shyness on 
your part, my sweet Alda. It is most beau- 
tiful and becoming, but now that I am your 
accepted lover, you must accord me some of a 
lover's privilege." 

He drew near to her as he spoke, but the 
girl shrank from him into the furthest corner, 
breaking down the boughs of a citron tree 
with the pressure of her form. 

" No, no, pray don't touch me !" 

" Do you think I shall hurt you, my darling, 
vor that because I happen to be a few years 
older than yourself, I have lost the fervour 
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necessary to a successful wooer ? I know that 
you have still to be won, but the wooing must 
come first, and I claim the right to seal our 
compact on your lips. Come ; you will surely 
not refuse me T 

^ Indeed, indeed, I do. There is no com- 
pact 1 I never said so. Lord Sidney, I 
entreat you to let me go back to my 
mother!" 

" So you shall, my angel, as soon as ever 
you have done as I ask you. You have ac- 
cepted my ornaments and myself. Why 
should you refuse to let me ratify our mutual 
engagement by so ordinary a salutation 
between people who are engaged to each 
other?" 

" But I did not — I could not " panted 

Alda, incoherently. " There is a reason. Oh, 
Lord Sidney, I wanted to ask you " 

" Ask me anything that you choose after- 
wards," returned his lordship ; " but I can 
listen to no more excuses now." 

Saying which, he threw his arms around 

15—2 
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the terrified girl, and impritited several kisses 
upon her brow, cheeks, and lips. 

Alda did not scream — the fear of attracting 
public notice, even at that moment, kept her 
silent; but she struggled violently in Lord 
Sidney's clasp, and having freed herself by 
force, stood before him white as a sheet, but 
^ with fire flashing from her eyes of brown and 
amber. 

*' I hxite you !'' she said, vehemently ; '' I 
hate and loathe you for what you have done, 
and your action has determined my fate." 

Before he had time to prevent her, she had 
run out of the conservatory, and returned to 
the ball-room, and he was left alone, looking 
very foolish, and pulling his grizzled mous- 
tache, thoughtfully, with his hand. 

" The little vixen 1" he said to himself. 
" Now, I suppose she'll go and make a scene 
in the ballroom, and I shall have to apologize, 
and heaven alone knows what beside, before I 
am received into favour again. However, I 
like her all the better for a bit of spice. I 
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am sick of your very ' sweet ' women, whose 
eyes overflow every time you blame them. 
There's no excitement in the measured paces 
of a trained charger. Give me a little run- 
away filly like that, ready to take anything, 
with the bit between her teeth. There is so 
much more satisfaction in taming them." 
Still, his lordship was not quite so easy in 

his mind about the circumstances as he pro- 
fessed to be, and he became still less so when, 
on regaining the ballroom, he heard that Mrs. 
Capel and her daughter had already returned 
home. 

" The girl had a headache, or something of 
the sort," said Mr. Capel, who was loitering 
at the supper-table. '* She is not used to 
such late hours and so much excitement, and 
requires a little breaking in before she will be 
able to do her twelve hours at a stretch upon 
the treadmill of society like the seasoned 
* hacks ' we see about us. Have you had an 
opportunity of speaking to her, Sid T 

*' Yes ; and I am very much afraid lam the 
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cause of her sudden disappearance. We were 
talking of our future prospects, and so forth, 
in the conservatory just now, and — I couldn't 
help it, Capel — I kissed her, and she rushed 
away from me like a frightened hare/' 

The father laughed at the narration as if 
it were an excellent joke. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Sid ! So you are at the 

^bottom of the mischief, are you ? Well, it's 

natural you should have startled the child. 

I do not suppose she has ever received such 

an attention from anyone before." 

" If I have only not oflFended her, CapeL" ' 

" Offended her — nonsense 1 There must be 
a beginning to all things. Let her sleep off 
her natural indignation at being supposed to 
like kisses, and when she has had time to 
think over it, she will probably give you one 
in return of her own accord. 

In which happy belief the two gentlemen 
made themselves very comfortable over the 
supper, which the dancers had deserted. 

Meanwhile, Alda and her mother had 
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reached Berkeley Square, and separated for 
the night. The girls head ached too much, 
she said, to permit her to discuss any of the 
events of the evening — she must leave them 
for the next day ; she wanted rest, and quiet, 
and leisure to think over what had passed. 
So her mother left her, with a whining re- 
monstrance against her having been so foolish 
as to dance herself ill, and an injunction not 
to rise the following morning until she felt 
perfectly restored. 

Lord Sidney Carleton and Mr. Capel kept 
up their festivities until long after' cockcrow, 
and returned to their homes in the best of 
spirits, for Mr. Capel had jested so merrily at 
his friend's scruples at kissing his daughter, 

that his lordship concluded he had done 
rather a clever thing than otherwise, and that 
Alda would think all the better of him for 
being such a gay young lover that he could 
not wait for her to give permission for the 
familiarity. 

London households are invariably late. 
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especially during the season, so the ladies in 
Berkeley Square were not usually disturbed 
until their bells gave warning that they were 
awake, and Lord Sidney's valet heard the 
clock strike twelve before he received a 
summons to carry up his master's shaving 
water. About a couple of hours later, how- 
ever, as his lordship was seated before a deli- 
cate repast of devilled kidneys and Sauteme, 
a hurried knock at his front door was followed 
by the entrance of his friend Capel, with a 
face which bore ** bad news " written upon it 
a^ plainly as if it had been stamped there in 
black and white. 

" Good heavens, my dear fellow !" exclaimed 
Lord Sidney, as he started from his seat, 
" what on earth is the matter ?*' 

" Send that fellow away, and I will tell you," 
groaned Mr. Capel. 

That " fellow," being summarily dismissed, 
retreated as far as the outside of the door, 

where he applied his ear to the keyhole and 
heard every word that passed. 
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Then Mr. Capel rose from the seat which 
he had occupied, and with clenched hands 
and gnashing teeth paced the room like a 
madman, and was too excited even to 
speak. 

'< Capel, my dear friend, for heaven's sake 
put me out of this horrible suspense I Is she 
ill— or dead T 

" Neither. I wish she were dead — curse 
her ! Sid, old boy, forgive me for having led 
you into such a trap, but you must forget all 
about her." 

'' About }her ! About Alda ?" 

"Who else? She has deceived us all by 
the blackest act of treachery ever designed by 
a false-hearted woman. Why did she ever 
return to England ? I wish the boat that 
brought her over had been swamped before it 
landed her to bring such a disgrace upon my 
house and name. You must never think of 
her again, Carleton. She is not worthy of a 
true man's regard." 

Lord Sidney, with a face the colour of ashes, 
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was holding on by the mantleshelf to steady 

his body, which was trembling in every 

limb. 

" But what has she done ? Where is she ? 

You are killing me, Capel, with this cruel 

suspense." 

*' I see I am, but I am beside myself, and 
feel as if I was going mad. Give me some 
brandy and let me try if I can collect my 
senses sufficiently to tell you what has brought 
me here to-day." 

He drained a glass of cognac as though it 
were water, and recommenced. 

** You know best what took place between 
you and the girl last night, Carleton." 

" Nothing more than what I told you, upon 
my word and honour. She was about, as I 
understood, to ask me for something, and I 
insisted upon taking a lover's privilege first. 
I have not offended her beyond hope of 
pardon, surely ?" 

" No — no, nothing of the sort, but I sup- 
pose your action brought matters to a crisis. 
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Anyway, she insisted upon her mother taking 
her home at once, and as soon as she arrived 
there she retired to bed with a bad headache 
— or, at least, under the pretence of one. 
This morning, Mrs. Capel and I did not rise 
till nearly noon, and on descending to the 
breakfast parlour, my wife desired one of 
the maids to take a cup of tea up to her 
daughter's room. But she was gone, Sid — 
clean gone I" 

'* Gone r echoed Lord Sidney, with glaring 
eyes. " How could she be gone T 

'* Hang it all, man, how am I to tell you V 
exclaimed Mr. Capel, in a fury. " Am I in a 
position to explain why women act, and lie, 
and deceive from their very cradles to their 
graves ? Why they cannot keep faith with 
their husbands, or their fathers, or their 
friends ? yVhy they eat the bread you give them 
with one hand, and turn and bite you on the 
other ? Why there is scarcely a woman under 
the sun who has the couraofe to be true either 
to her opinions of herself, but remains, so 
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long aB she curses the earth, a mystery to her 
nearest relations and a lie to the world at 
large ? When I can answer these questions, 
I may be able to inform you why my daugh- 
ter has turned out to be no better than the 
rest of her sex." 

" But Miss — Miss Capel would not deceive 
you, surely," said Lord Sidney, in a voice 
that sounded as if his teeth were chattering 
with the cold. 

" Read for yourself and see," was the 
father 8 curt reply, as he drew a letter from 
his pocket and threw it across the table. 

Lord Sidney took it up with a shaking 
hand and read as follows — 

" Papa — Mamma, 

'* I do not know how to write to 
you, but it must be done. I am going away 
for ever — no, I hope notybr eyer, but at all 
events, until you have forgiven Claude and 
me. Oh, mamma I I told you how I loved 
him, and that I would never marry anothei^ 
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man, and you said I should not be hurried. 
But papa has hurried me, until I feel that I 
can bear it no longer. Last night Lord 
Sidney Carleton kissed me at the ball, and 
said that I had agreed to marry him, and it 
would have been a wickedness for me to 
listen to him any longer. So I am going 
away to my lover — that is, to my husband. 
Oh, mamma and papa, don't be too angry 
with me, but we were married the day we 
stayed at Calais together, and I belong to 
Claude alone, and by the time you read this 
we shall be on our way to his home in 
Florence. I would have kept it all to myself, 
I would have borne anything, so long as I 
was left in peace, but I cannot be untrue to 
my husband, even in appearance. Mamma, 
do write to me, and say you forgive your un- 
happy daughter. 

^'Alda db Bbriot." 

*' You see what she says," continued Mr. 
Capel, in a voice of fury. '* She was married 
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to this low artist fellow before she ever set 
foot in her father s house. And she dared to 
come home and permit me to introduce her in 
society as my daughter. Carleton, I have no 
longer a child. From this hour you may re- 
gard Mrs. Capel and myself as childless. I 
will never see her face again. Here had I 
been keeping her for years over at Eouen, 
sheltered, as I imagined, from every tempta- 
tion that can assail her sex, and the result is 
that she makes a disgraceful mesalliance 
before we even meet again. I always thought 
that delay at Calais a very suspicious circum- 
stance, but I little anticipated how it would 
be accounted for. However, she has cut her 
throat once and for ever. She shall not 
inherit one farthing of my money — of that I 
am determined. My fortune was never in- 
tended to be squandered upon the family of 

a beggarly artist, and " 

But what more Mr. Capel in his wrath 
might have said, was cut short by a new 
calamity. A heavy fall and a gurgling noise 
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caused bis speech a sudden interruptioD^ and 
turning round, he saw Lord Sidney on the 
floor, foaming and grovelling in an epileptic 
fit. 
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Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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j ADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of ** St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•'A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift. Author of 

" Pretty Miss Bellew," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
las, Author of " Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

MASTER OF RED LEAF, The : A Tale. By 
Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By GEORGE 

T FTCH 2 vols 2 Is 

MONKSFORD. ' A Tale of Much Talking. By the 

Author of " Wise as a Serpent," " Wife or Slave," &c. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

MOUNTAIN DAISY, A. By Emily Grace 

Harding. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
MR. VAUGH AN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 

DICT, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," efc. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
MY FRIEND AND MY WIFE. By Henry James 

GiBBS. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
MY COUSIN PERCY. By CROCUS Fcrster Legh. 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

IAME'S worth, a. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 

3 vols., 3IS. 6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 
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LD LOVE IS .THE NEW, The. By Maurice 
Wilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY, By. Elizabeth Hind- 
ley. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

OUR VICAR. By WYxNTEr Frore Knight. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 

Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IeNELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By LouiS 
With RED. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols. 2 Is. 

PHILIP LYNDON'S TROUBLES. By Edith 
Owen Bourne. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

UEEN OF TWO WORLDS, The. A Novel. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

RING OF PEARLS, The ; or. His at Last. By 
Jerrold Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ROOT OF ALL EVIL, The. By Florence 

Marryat, Author of * Love's Contiict,' * Woman Against 
Woman,' &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy s Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 





Samuel Tinsley & Go., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 

author of ** The Master of Kiverswood." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SEARCH FOR A HEART, The: a Novel. By 

John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 66, 
SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 

FTSHFR 2 vol*? 21^ 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 

. BROTHER. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 

3 IS. 6d. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE: a Novel. By Beatrice 

YORKE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
SIEGE OF VIENNA, The: a Novel. By Caroline 

PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 

S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 
* SOME DAY OR OTHER.' By Jane M. Kippen. 

3 vols., 310. 6d. 

SUM li or OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of " The Curate's Discipline,' " The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer 
Bird, author of '* Harrington." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 

NETT Edwards. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 

Petersburg. By Prince Joseph LUBOMIRSKL 3 

vols., 3IS. 6d. 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. By 
Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 

Samuel Tiusley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vob., 
3 IS. 6d# 

THRO* THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 2is. 

TIGER LILY, A. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s, 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, « Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 1 S. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

** A very pleasing ftory. . . . very prettily told." — Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By Jean le 

Peur. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 

31S. 6d. 
'TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 

Cameron. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
'TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 

Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 

" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

21S. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never approach." — Athinaum. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 

BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3IS. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pembertok, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

ERY OLD QUESTION, A: a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove. 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlti, 
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VIOLET MORTIMER, By Frances Noble. 3 
vols., 3 IS. fid. 



AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
author of" Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTs Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 

the author of " Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do," 
" A Winter Tour in Spain," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 

Sketch. By Athene Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 

" She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

—Titus Andronicus, Act ii., Sc. i. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 

BSWdAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or how to 
IBbSI Write a Novel. By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. A Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 
AusTYN Graham. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 



Samnel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ARON OF EPPENFELD, The : a Romance, 

with Verses. By JOHN J. Hayden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 

DERSON. Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BLUSH UNSEEN. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, author of " Dickens's London," " A 
Very Old Question," etc. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe, 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BROKEN TRYST, The. By Maxwell Gray. 
Crown 8vo., 7s 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown Svo, price 

7s. 6d. 
• "In ihe short space nt our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sen<:ationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Service Gazette. 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. . Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 

AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By ROBERT Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By MoY Ella. Crown Svo., 

7s. 6d. 

COOMB. DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown Svo., 

7s. 6d. 

CORALI A ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

** Pyrna." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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|AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 

I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 

Carden Abbey. By T. EsMONDE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

McDowell, Author of **How we learned to Help 
Our-ielves." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown Svo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. . Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand Meme. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pare and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Heview. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 

Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, *]&, 6d. 

REAT LADY, A. From the German of 
Dewall. Translated by Louise Harrison. Crown 
Svo., 7s. 6d. 

GREGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane H. 
Speti'IGUE. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Ha^ue. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

THE HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By Alan 

Grant. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 
Maid's Love- Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown Svo., 
7 s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Go., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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Insidious thief, the: aTaleforHumble 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusalia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 
Svo, ys. 6d. 

|OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By AUGUSTA Chambers. Crown Svo, 

7s. 6d. 
LAST OF THE KERDRECS, The. By William 

Minturn, Author of " Travels West." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 
Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE PR INCESS COLOMBE. By GiNA 

Rose, Author of " Sorreniina." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It. ' Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AW UNFORTU- 

NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himself. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 
Davis. Cro\^n Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

IARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i vo^, 7s. 6d. 
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MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATH WAITE : an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan." Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 

Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of EusE POLKO. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
Svo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 
Somerset.." i vol., crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

JSrORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

HIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
.age,'* " Regent Rosalind,'* etc. Crown Svo., $s. 

POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 
2s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co , 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE ; or Road, Rail, and 

River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 

Churchill. Crown^Svo., with 14 illustrations by Wallis 

Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

•' It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation— a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has beeti too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its nielo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is 'pro- 
digious.' "—British Quarterly Review. 

lEAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 

Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

" Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
ROSE AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 
the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

|ACRIFICET0H0N0UR,A. ByMrs.HENRY 

LvTTELTON ROGERS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowSELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN^S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 

8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By Gina Rose. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsl^y & Oo., 31, Soutbampton St., Strand. 
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SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d 

SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina/' 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 
"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

IHROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 
By Flora Eaton. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
tOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 

Fearon. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d.' 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

STAFFE Drew. Crown Svo'., 7s. 6d. 

NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

lAGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VIKI NG, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ALTER FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
WEBS OF LOVE. (L A Lawyer's Device. II. 

Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO WAS SHE ? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL ? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

Svo., 7s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE > By H. R. W. Adair^ 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By HILDA Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

HE POPE AND THE KING— PiustheNiNTH 

and Victor Emmanuel ; and the War between Church 

and State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy 

Revisited," " Country' Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 

30s. 

The Times, April 21st, 1879. — " Two bright and sparkling volumes." 

Examiner. — " We recommend our readers to peruse ' The Pope and the 
King ' themselves, and to form their own opinions. . . . An interesting and 
valuable work." 

Standard. — "A valuable contribution to the stores of modern history." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times\ author of "Italy Re- 
visited," " Country Life in Piedmont," ** The Invasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — " A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System wals never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.* Extra- 
ordinary opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very in- 
teresting volumes he has availed himself of them to the full." 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," *' Country Life in Piedmont," 
etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. {Secottd Edition^ 

Times, Nov. 11, 1876.— " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 
the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. (^econd Edition.) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
aland and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with s>mpathetic 
interest." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol.' 2 vols., large post Svo. 

2i;s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE: the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 
Post 8vo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary Stales, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. Turton. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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Vew and Chmuper Bdition of Mr. Mlntum's " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6cl. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer/' 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul In 2 vols. Svo. 

ROBA D'lTALI A ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 

a record of Travel. By CHARLES W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., Svo., price 303. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John, of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By Col. CLAUDIUS SHAW. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, ids. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell. One vol., demy 8vo., 14s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND. Scenes and 
Character, from English Life. By George Windle Sandys. 

CONTENTS : 

Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall — London. 
8vo., handsomely bound, 12s. 

ISLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays on the 
Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co , 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 
James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PACHA. Edited by 
Blanchard J er rold. Large post 8vo. , with Illustrations, 1 2s. 

EPITAPH I AN A ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price 5s. Post free. 
•• Entertaining."— -Pa// Mall Gazette. 
** A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
•• A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
**A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 
* Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
** Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 
•• A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 
•' A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

ETYMON I A. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. Svo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 

HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 

derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 
Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy Svo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown Svo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

Svo., price 5s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 




POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. DAWSON. Fcp. 

Svo., 4s. 6d. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

J \MES Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
CATO REDIVIVUS ; or, New Wine in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy born again. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

CROWN OF VIRTUE, AND OTHER POEMS^ 

The. By Francis Cliffe. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. a. Emra. Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap. Svo., 4.S. 

THE EARTH. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 
LANOsro.v. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The : Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown Svo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
Svo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. Svo., 4s. 
HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 

Fcp. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, ANE) OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. Svo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i vol., crown Svo., 5s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 

By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
RITUALIST^S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 

Aden. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 
SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 

Francis H. H emery. In wrapper, is. 
SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE. 

Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 

Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE BATTLE OF SENLAC AND OTHER 
POEMS. By the Rev. J. M. Ashley, B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VOICES IN SOLITUDE. By Roland George- 
hill. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., ios.6d. 

ZARAH. A Romaunt of Modern Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

ILFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

"ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:'' a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 
Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Un scriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 

" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or. Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or. Three Months of 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PDBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. • 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 

Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last quarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
makers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a RUSTIC 
RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M. A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Leader), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series) 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

DVENTURES OF TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 

Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A. 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
^•' Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

PHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 

author of " The Wynnes,'* " Aggesden Vicarage," "Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Suitable for 
Private Theatricals, with Music for the Songs, The Words 
by the Rev. J. Barm by, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The Music adapted, arranged, and partly 
composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 

By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 
UNCLE GRUMPY AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 

CHILDREN. By R. St. John Corbet. Crown 8vo., 3s. 
SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE ; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 
Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 

MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. 1. D. With 

Map and Illustrations, 2s. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 
Stories for Children. By Amanda M atorka Blankenstein. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 

Hardy, Author of" The Castaway's Home," " Up North," &c. 
Handsomely bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
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